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INTRODUCTION. 

SOME  of  you,  when  in  the  country  and  sitting  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  or  dabbling  in  it,  have  seen  Uttle  red  crawUng 
things  running  about  the  stones.  Someone  lifted  one 
of  the  stones,  and  how  quickly  the  little  red  nurses  picked  up 
their  white  babies  and  ran  down  into  the  ground  with  them. 
A  nest  of  ants  ?  Yes,  that's  all ;  but  how  eager  each  one  was  to 
do  her  little  bit  of  work  ;    no  selfish  skulking  there. 

But  what  you  don't  know,  perhaps,  is  that  these  Uttle 
ants  have  cousins  in  far-off  lands  that  have  actually  learned 

to  grow  their  corn  and  to 
store  it  in  barns.  And 
some  even  have  got  to 
keeping  cows  —  although 
their  cows  are  not  at  all 
like  ours.  I  think  they 
have  become  so  clever  by 
caring  more  for  the  whole 
nest  than  for  their  own 
/^^,  little  pleasures.  And  you 
must  have  noticed  that 
greedy  little  rascal  of  a 
terrier  hiding  his  bones 
and  stealing  the  cat's  milk, 
and  perhaps  you  have 
heard  Pussy  growling  because  your  new  kitten  came  near  the 
saucer.  These  selfish  ones  do  not  cause  us  to  wonder  at  their 
cleverness  as  the  ants  do — do  they  1 

The  bees,  too,  and  even  our  enemies  the  wasps,  are  patterns 
of  industry.  Every  bee  is  working  for  the  whole  hive.  One 
bee  does  not  keep  her  honey  to  herself.       It  is  all  stored  in 
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common.  In  a  nest  full  of  wasps,  where  perhaps  there  are 
thousands  of  these  little  terrors,  not  one  ever  thinks  of  herself 
only.     They  are  all  busy  for  the  good  of  all. 

Alas,  for  the  poor  little  birds  on  a  rainy  day  !  Many  a 
time  their  nests  are  drenched,  and  the  poor  little  mother  has 
to  spread  herself  out  as  an  umbrella  to  shelter  her  young  ones. 
There  is  one  clever  family  of  birds,  though,  that  make  a  great 
big  roof  of  thatch  to  cover  hundreds  of  nests  in  one  big  tree. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  one  of  these  bird  cities  in  South  Africa  ? 

The  beauty  of  the  daisy  is  perhaps  entirely  due  to  its  being 
made  up  of  hundreds  of  tiny  flowers,  each  of  which  does 
something  to  make  the  little  flower  so  charming ;  and  the 
dandelion,  so  much  despised  and  yet  so  graceful,  is  not  one 
flower,  but  very  many,  all  apparently  gathered  together  for 
one  purpose. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  co-operation — that  is  of  ''  working 
together  " — even  in  the  common,  everyday  world  round  about 
us,  and  we  are  going  to  study  together  the  benefits  that  may 
come  to  us  if  we  follow  the  plan  of  Nature  ;  and  perhaps,  as 
we  read  this  charming  little  book  which  the  genius  of  Miss 
Nicholson,  who  loved  little  folks,  has  given  to  us,  we  shall 
occasionally  give  a  thought  to  her  memory.  She  has  not 
been  permitted  to  live  to  see  how  successful  her  book  is  ;  but 
I  am  sure,  if  she  were  still  here  with  us,  she  would  want  no 
better  thanks  than  that  we  should  read,  and  think  about,  what 
she  has  written. 

W.  R.  Rae. 


CHAPTER   I. 


The    Darkest    Hour. 

OUR  story  opens  very  sadly.  I  am  sorry  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  I  should  like  to  make  it  a  bright  story  from  the 
first  chapter  to  the  last.  But  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  know  something  about  those  dark  days,  just  before 
the  sun  of  Co-operation  arose,  and  pushed  aside  the  heaviest 
clouds  that  ever  hung  over  England  and  its  people.  I  think  those 
dreadful  times,  of  which  I  must  tell  you  a  little,  were  the  very 
saddest  our  country  has  ever  known,  and  certainly  they  were 
the  hardest  for  the  poor  little  children. 


Handloom  Weaving. 

Those  of  my  young  readers  who  live  in  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  may  have  had  pointed  out  to  them  some  very  old 
cottages,  where  the  handloom  weavers  lived  and  worked 
before  the  invention  of  steam-driven  machinery.  Very  dark, 
gloomy  little  places  these  cottages  must  have  been,  even  in 
their  best  days.  One  wonders  how  the  spinners  and  weavers 
managed  to  turn  out  such  beautiful  work.      Some  had  little 
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sheds  attached  to  their  houses,  but  others  had  to  live  and  work 
in  the  same  room,  and  that  must  have  been  very  unhealthy 
and  disagreeable.  The  dust  and  fluff  must  have  covered  even 
the  food  that  was  cooked  and  eaten. 

Yes  !  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  factories  and  workshops 
apart  from  the  dwelling-houses,  as  we  have  them  at  the 
present  time ;  and  now  there  are  stricter  laws  for  their 
regulation,  and  inspectors  appointed  by  the  State  to  see  that 
these  laws  are  put  into  force,  and  that  the  mills  are  kept  clean 


Present-Day  Weaving  in  the  C.W.S.  Weaving  Shed.  Bury. 

and  airy.  It  must  be  pleasanter  and  more  healthy  working 
in  these  mills  than  working  at  home  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  as  not  only  spinners  and  weavers,  but  nearly  all  artisans 
did  in  the  olden  days. 

It  was  not  always  so.  When  machinery  worked  by  steam 
power  first  came  into  general  use  the  change  pressed  very, 
very  heavily  upon  the  poor  people.  Whilst  they  worked  for 
themselves  at  home,  or  for  some  employer  who  had  just  a  few 
workmen  and  boys  under  him,  they  were  at  least  free,  and  felt 
themselves  of  some  importance,  and  even  my  very  youngest 
reader  knows  what  a  difference  that  makes.  When  is  a  child 
who  loves  its  mother  so  happy  as  when  helping  her  to  clean 
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or  tidy  up,  and  when  being  praised  for  its  work  and  called 
"  Mother's  little  helper  ?  "  Besides,  the  difference  between  master 
and  servant  was  so  small  that  each  workman  felt 
that  a  little  extra  care  and  frugality  might 
enable  him  to  become  an  employer  in  his  turn. 

Another  advantage  of  this  home  work  was 
that  many  were  able  to  get  a  little  change  of 
occupation.  Towns  were  not  so  large  or  so 
thickly  populated,  nor  was  land  so  valuable, 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  most  of  the  little 
cottages  had  good- sized  gardens  attached  to 
them.  When  trade  was  bad  the  artisans 
could  turn  to  gardening,  and  so  make  ends 
meet,  and  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  healthy 
exercise  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  freedom  and  importance  both  came 
to  an  end  when  the    machinery  invented    by 
Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,    and   Crompton    Little  Helper, 
displaced  the  old    handlooms    some    hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.     Large  factories  were  built,  and  into  these 

the  workers  had  to  go  or 


starve.  And  then,  alas  ! 
their  brains  were  of  little 
account ;  for  the  future 
they  were  only  "  hands." 
But  this  was  not  the  worst ! 
The  heaviest  part  of  the 
work  was  done  by  the 
machinery,  so  the  men's 
superior  strength  was  no 
longer  of  importance  to 
their  new  masters  ;  women 
could  manage  the  looms 
equally  well,  and  as  they 
could  be  hired  for  less 
wages,  hundreds  of  good, 
skilful  workmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 


They  Could  turn  to  Gardening. 


Soon  it  was  found  that,  as  these  new  looms  were  qmte  low, 
even  children  could  be  taught  to  work  them,  and  children's  labour 
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was  even  cheaper  than  women's  labour.  Very  unwillingly,  at 
first,  did  the  parents  consent  to  let  their  children  enter  these 
factories.  It  w^as  like  giving  them  up  altogether,  for  mills  were 
then  built  outside  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  riversTso 
that  the  water  power  could  be  made  use  of  more  readily.  But 
soon  the  dread  of  starvation  compelled  them  to  bring  their 
little  ones  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  new  trades,  and  forced  to 
work  all  day  within  those  great  stone  walls. 

Up  to  this  time  the  English  people  had  simply  worked  and 
manufactured  goods  to  supply  their  own  and  each  others'  needs  ; 


Hargreaves"  Spinxixg  .Ienxy. 


there  was  comparatively  little  foreign  trade.  But  the  inven- 
tion of  this  new  machinery  changed  all  this.  It  was  only  used 
in  England  at  first,  and  soon  there  was  a  great  demand  abroad 
for  English-woven  goods,  and  the  weaving  industry  prospered 
greatly. 

The  millowners  became  possessed  by  a  craving  for  wealth, 
and  were  determined  to  make  the  very  most  of  those  years  of 
plenty,  no  matter  what  befell  those  who  w^orked  for  them  ;  and, 
alas  !  there  were  no  laws  worth  speaking  of  to  stop  them.  So 
in  their  haste  to  get  rich  they  thought  of  another  cruel,  heartless 
means  of  obtaining  possession  of  more  little  white  slaves. 


The  Darkest  Hour.  9 

I  often  wonder,  when  1  read  of  those  horrible  times,  how 
those  wealthy  manufacturers  coukl  hear  to  enter  their  own 
children's  warm,  snug  nurseries,  and  feel  soft  arms  round 
their  necks  and  sweet  kisses  on  their  cheeks,  knowing 
that  they  had  other  little  children  shut  up  in  their  mills  and 
miserable  sleeping  hovels,  little  children  who  were  frequently 
beaten,  starved,  and  neglected. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  their  new  plan.  They  sent  agents 
to  the" workhouses  in  London,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh  and  other 
large  towns  to  bargain  for  pauper  children  to  apprentice  to  the 


A  Spinning  Room  at  the  Present  Day. 

weaving  trade.  They  called  it  apprenticeship,  but  these  little 
ones  were  really  bought  like  slaves.  Poor-law  Guardians,  in 
these  days,  are  obliged  to  be  very  careful  to  whom  they  give 
up  the  children  in  their  charge,  and  officials  have  to  visit  their 
homes  to  see  that  they  are  properly  looked  after.  But  there 
were  no  such  restrictions  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  pauper  children 
were  often  most  cruelly  treated.  But  we  will  charitably  hope 
those  Guardians  did  not  quite  understand  what  they  were  doing, 
for,  you  see,  there  were  few  newspapers,  and  no  trains  or  tele- 
graph wires  to  take  the  tidings  from  one  town  to  another  of  how 
little  children  were   being   cruelly  treated    in    the   cotton  mills 
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of  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire.  So  these  poor 
little  creatures,  some  little  more  than  babies,  were  carried  away 
by  road  in  wagons,  and  by  sea  and  canals  in  barges.  Once  at 
their  destination  and  shut  in  behind  those  high  walls  they  were 
virtually  in  prison,  and  were  seldom,  if  ever,  permitted  to  come 
outside.  By  night  and  day  the  dull  thud,  thud,  drone,  drone 
of  the  machinery  sounded  in  their  ears,  for,  except  perhaps  on 
Sundays,  the  wheels  flew  round  and  round  and  never  stopped 
their  clamour. 


An  Old  Workhouse  Scene. 

The  workers,  both  children  and  grown-ups,  worked  in  sets, 
the  latter  working  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The 
very  tiny  children  were  made  to  pick  up  the  raw  material  from 
the  floors.  Cannot  you  feel  how  their  little  backs  and  ankles  must 
have  ached,  and  how  sore  those  tender  baby  fingers  would  be 
after  scraping  continually  against  the  rough  floors  ?  Six  hours 
without  a  break  the  children  worked,  and  then  only  half  an 
hour  was  allowed  for  dinner,  and  often  they  had  only  black  bread 
and  porridge  to  eat.  I  will  not  tell  you  more,  for  it  is  too  sad  a 
tale,  especially  for  my  very  young  readers  to  listen  to. 


TiiK  Daickkst  Hour. 
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Well,  the  masters  became  richer  and  riclier,  and  used  more 
and  more  child-labour,  while  the  workers  got  poorer  and  [loorer. 
and  became  so  desjjcrate  that  they  were  ready,  if  a  chance  eanu", 

for  riot  and  rebellion. 
But  there  is  an  old  proverb 
which  tells  us  that  "  The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before 
the  dawn,"  w'hich  means 
the  same  as  the  more 
h  o  m  ely       saying      that 

■■  When  things  are  at  their 
worst  they  begin  to  mend." 
Those  of  you  who  have  to 
leave  your  warm  beds  and 
turn  out  to  your  work  on 
a  cold  winter's  morning  know  how  dismal  and  dark  it  is  before 
that  first  faint  gUmmer  in  the  sky  gives  the  promise  of  dawn.  80 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  When  it  seemed  to  be  the  very 
darkest  hour  the  dawn  began. 


Picking  up  the  Raw  Material. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  I. 

In  the  1 8th  century  industries  were  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the 
workers.  After  the  inventions  of  Watt,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and 
( 'rompton,  machinery  was  introduced,  and,  following  this  change,  huge 
factories  were  built.  The  lal)our  of  women  and  children  was  made  use  of, 
and  workhouse  children  were  apprenticed  under  cruel  conditions. 

The  principal  inventors  were  : — 

James  Watt,  born  at  Greenock  in  173(1,  who  improved  the  steam  engine, 
and  died  in  1819. 

Richard  Hargreaves,  born  near  Blackburn,  who  invented  the  "spinning 
jenny  "  in  1767,  and  died,  ijoor,  in  1778. 

Richard  Arhvright,  born  at  Preston,  in  1732,  who  imjiroved  spinning 
machinery  and  died,  rich,  in  1792. 

Saiituel  ('ro>iiptoii,  son  of  a  farmer  near  Bolton,  who  was  born  in  1753. 
He  invented  the  "mule-jenny '"  in  1779,  but  had  not  means  to  take  out 
patent  rights  for  his  invention,  anrl  died,  jjoor.  in  1827. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Before    the    Dawn. 

NO  one  knew  it  till  long  years  afterwards,  but  the  promise  of 
brighter  days  for  all  the  workers  of  England  had  already 
been  given  in  the  birth  of  one  of  the  two  boys  who,  each 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  set  himself  in  his  manhood  to  the  task 
of  making'his  native  land  a  happier  one  for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 


The  Birthplace  of  Robert  Owen. 


These  two  boys  were  widely  separated  in  age,  position,  and 
opinions,  yet,  with  a  few  noble  comrades,  they  became  known 
throughout  England,  and  indeed  throughout  all  the  civilised 
world,  as  great  social  reformers,  friends  of  the  poor  and  helpless 
and  the  saviours  of  little  children  ;  and  both  lived  to  be  old 
men  and  to  see  some  good  results  of  their  labour  and  sacrifice. 


Before  the  Dawn.  1." 

The  boy  with  whom  our  story  is  most  concerned — who, 
indeed,  began  the  story  was  born  on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the 
year  1771,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  he  opened  his  little  eyes 
and  set  up  his  first  cry  in  a  small  village  among  the  Welsh, hills, 
you  will  be  able,  I  daresay,  to  tell  me  that  boy's  name  and  the 
name  of  the  village  also. 

Newtown  (now  so  famous  as  the  birthplace  and  last  long 
home  of  Robert  Owen)  is  a  long,  straggling  village  with  only  one 
main  street,  but  surrounded  with   beautiful  scenery,  "  rippling 


Broad  Street,  Newtown. 
The  X  marks  the  Bear's  Head  Hotel,  where  Robert  Oweu  died. 

brooks,  rugged  waterfalls,  and  shady  glens."  On  the  opposite 
page  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Owen's  house.  "  Which  is  it  ?  "  I 
know  you  will  say,  as  I  did  when  it  was  first  shown  to  me.  Well, 
it  is  the  one  with  the  name  "  Ford  "  painted  over  the  window 
and  on  the  wall  for  it  is  now  a  stationer's  shop. 

They  knew  how  to  build  houses  in  those  old  days.  Houses 
were  not  run  up  anyhow,  and  made  of  such  poor  materials  that 
they  fell  to  pieces  again  within  one  generation.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  since  that  May  day  when  the  neigh- 
bours in  the  village  went  about  telling  each  other  that  Mrs.  Owen 
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had  got  anotlier  baby,  yet  tlie  late  Mr.  Holyoake  (Robert  Oweii\s 
friend)  said  that  he  believed  th<!  house  would  last  yet  another 
century. 

Little  Robert's  parents  were  highly  respected  in  the  village. 
His  father  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  and  filled  the  position  of 
local  postmaster  also.  He  was  a  well-read  man  for  his  time, 
who  wished  that  his  seven  children  (of  whom  our  hero  was  the 
youngest  but  one)  should  be  taught  as  much  as  possible.  Robert 
must  have  been  a  wonderfully  sharp,  clever  boy,  for  we  read 
that  his  master  promoted  him  to  be  a  monitor  in  the  school  when 


The  Old  Chukoh,  Newtowis-,  the  Buriai,  I'lace  uf 
RoBEKT  Owen. 

he  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  that  he  was  so  fond  of 
his  studies  that  he  was  first  at  school  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  to  leave  it  at  night.  Naturally,  in  a  little  village  everyone 
knew  the  sort  of  child  he  was.  In  fact,  he  was  "  a  nice 
boy,"  good-humoured  and  obliging,  and  so  all  those  who  had 
books  lent  them  to  him.  The  clergyman,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  others,  all  lent  him  books,  and  by  the  time  he  left  his 
home  in  Wales  he  had  read  quite  a  number  of  what  you  would 
probably  call  very  "  dry  "  books.  But  his  school  life  was  a  very 
short  one,  for  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living  when  he  was  only 


Bkkokk  tuk  Dawn. 
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nine  years  old.  You  see,  in  those  days  there  were  no  school 
attendance  officers  ;  indeed,  parents  were  not  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  school  at  all ;  they  just  pleased  themselves 
about  it,  and  could  and  did  send  them  to  work  in  the  fields, 
mines,  or  factories,  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  toddle  about. 

Robert's  first  place  was  with  a  retail  shopkeeper,  but  he 
only  stayed  with  him  for  one  year.  Then  came  a  sad  parting 
from  his  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  home  ;  for  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  go  to  a  brother  who  had  settled  in  London. 

Think  of  a  little  boy  of  ten — however  sharp  and  old  for  his 
years — having  to  set  off  alone  on  a  journey  like  that,  with  no 
hope  of  seeing  those  he  loved  again  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Travelling  by  Stage  Coach. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  trains  to  whirl  one  up  to  London 
and  back  in  a  few  hours.  The  only  way  of  travelling  was  by 
the  stage  coach,  over  rough,  jolting  roads.  The  owner  of  the 
coach  wanted  to  put  the  little  boy  inside,  but  there  was  a  cross, 
unfeeling  man,  among  those  more  favoured  passengers,  who 
objected,  and  would  not  make  room  for  him,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  scramble  up  to  the  top  for  the  long,  cold  night  ride. 
I  know  the  coachman  would  be  pitiful,  and  wrap  the  poor  boy 
up  as  snugly  as  he  could  in  the  horse  rugs,  and  speak  cheerily 
to  him  now  and  then.  All  the  same,  it  was  a  cold,  sore,  and 
sorrowful  little  boy  who  was  met  at  the  coach  office  and  welcomed 
to  the  London  home  of  his  married  brother. 
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He  did  not  stay  there  long.  In  six  weeks'  time  he  was  off 
to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  a  draper's  assistant.  From 
this  position  he  worked  himself  up  till,  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  became  partner  of  a  small  machine-making 
business  in  Manchester.  He  did  very  well,  yet  he  was  quick 
enough  to  see  that  the  day  of  small  manufacturers  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  just  as  the  day  of  small  shopkeepers  is 
drawing  to  a  close  at  the  present  time. 


A  View  op  Old  Manchester  :    Long  Millgate  in  1866. 

So  Robert  gave  up  this  business  to  become  manager  of  a  miU, 
and  later  we  j&nd  him  managing  partner  of  a  spinning  mill  at  New 
Lanark  in  Scotland.  There  his  real  life-work  began,  and  there 
we  will  follow  him  in  our  next  chapter. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  II. 

Robert  Owen,  born  at  Newtown,  Montgomery,  May  14th,  1771,  was  a 
shop  boy  at  nine  years  of  age.  He  went  to  London  to  his  brother,  and 
remained  there  six  weeks,  and  then  went  on  to  Stamford,  when  aged  ten, 
to  become  a  draper's  assistant.  At  19  he  was  partner  of  a  small  machine- 
making  business  in  Manchester. 


CHAPTER    111. 


The    Dawn. 


Robert  Owen. 


ROBERT    OWEN   was   about   twenty-eight   years   of    age 
when  he  became  managing  partner  of  the  spinning  mill 
at  New  Lanark,  a  village  on  the  banks  of   the  Clyde, 
with  beautiful  surroundings  of  hill,  wood,  and  water. 

Although  they  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  lovely  scenery,  Eobert 
Owen  found  the  workers  in  New  Lanark  in  the  same  pitiful 
plight  as  those  he  had  left  behind  in  Lancashire.  The  houses 
M^ere    in    a    tumble-down    condition,    there    was    a    great    deal 
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of  drunkenness  in  the  village,  and  many  of  the  mill  hands  were 
very  dishonest.  Most  men,  finding  such  a  sad  state  of  disorder, 
would  have  dismissed  the  worst  offenders,  and  tried  to  get  a 
steadier  set  of  workers  ;  but  Mr.  Owen  believed  it  was  their 
surroundings  that  made  them  inclined  to  be  wicked,  and  he 
nobly  attempted  to  improve  their  lives  and  make  them  better, 
and,  therefore,  happier  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  teach  them  cleanliness 
— no  easy  task,  for  their  homes  were  very  poor  and  they  were 
very  ignorant.       Then  he  saw  how  they  were  cheated  by  the 


High  Street.  Lanark. 

shop-keepers,  to  whom  they  were  always  in  debt.  He  saw  what 
poor  food  was  sold  to  them,  and  how  heavily  they  had  to  pay  for 
it.  Presently  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  establishing  a  store 
for  the  workers  employed  in  the  mills.  He  bought  everything 
with  ready-money  from  the  best  markets,  and  arranged  for 
fuel,  milk,  and  other  articles  to  be  taken  to  the  people's  doors 
and  sold  to  them  at  cost  price,  thus  saving  them  25  per  cent,  in 
the  spending  of  their  wages.  Good  and  plentiful  food  and  cleanU- 
ness  in  their  persons  and  homes  added  greatly  to  their  comfort, 
and  good  conduct  followed  in  due  course. 


The  Dawn. 
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Then  there  were  the  children  to  be  thouf;;ht  of  and  cured  for. 
Among  these  were  four  or  five  liundred  ])au])er  children,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  who  came  from  the  surrounding  })arishes. 
These  were  fairly  well  housed  and  fed  as  the  times  went.  Indeed, 
some  little  teaching  liad  been  given  them  even  before  the  new 
master's  reign,  but  how  could  the  poor  little  mites  be  expected 
to  learn  lessons,  tired  and  worn  out  as  thev  were  with  a  long 
day's  work  ?  Yes,  they  had  a  longer  day's  work  than  your  fathers 


Stonebykes  Fall,  near  Lanark. 

have  now  !  As  for  the  infants,  there  were  no  schools  for  them,  and 
in  their  small,  uncomfortable  homes  they  were  often  in  their 
mothers'  way,  and  always  crying  and  in  trouble. 

When  Robert  Owen  thought  of  his  own  home  and  happy 
school  life,  his  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  the  wee  Scotch 
bairns,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  it  he  did  a  thing  for  which 
tired,  over-burdened  mothers  have  reason  to  bless  him  to-day  : 
he  built  and  opened  at  New  Lanark  one  of  the  first  infant  schools 
ever  known  in  Great  Britain. 
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Ah  !  you  know  all  about  infant  schools  —  you  have  been 
taught  in  them,  and  have  proudly  taken  your  little  brothers  and 
sisters  there  to  the  "baby  class,"  as  soon  as  they  were  three  years 
of  age  ;  but  this  infant  school,  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  more  than  a  century  ago,  must  have  seemed  even  nicer 
than  yours  of  to-day.  Babies  were  admitted  as  soon  as  they 
could  walk,  and  they  had  good  times,  as  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Owen 
forbade  the  teachers  ever  to  speak  crossly  to  the  little  ones,  but 
to  show  them  how  to  make  each  other  happy.  Books 
were  very  seldom  used.      The  teaching  was  given  by  word  of 


The  FntsT  Infant  School. 


mouth,  and  pictures  and  coloured  maps  were  great  favourites 
in  the  school.  There  was  a  splendid  playground,  and  a  playroom 
for  wet  weather.  Indeed,  it  was  all  like  playtime  to  these  happy 
little  ones. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  they  were  taken  into  the  mills,  if 
their  parents  wished  it,  and  there  was  a  good  choice  of  trades  for 
them  without  going  outside  Mr.  Owen's  establishment.  He  had 
an  idea  that  every  little  community  should  supply  its  own  needs 
as  far  as  possible,  and    so,  in    connection    with    the    various 
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branches  of  cotton  manufuctuio,  he  ein])loyed  mechanics,  iron 
and  brass  founders,  forgers  and  turners  in  wood  and  iron,  and 
workers  in  all  sections  of  the  building  trade.  All  his  workers  were 
well  cared  for.  New  cottages  were  built  for  them,  their  wages 
were  increased,  and  their  hours  of  labour  reduced.  To  assist 
those  who  wished  to  improve  their  education,  and  to  give  pleasure 
to  all,  a  lecture  hall  was  erected,  and  a  hbrary  of  books  collected. 
Under  these  happy  conditions  of  life  and  labour,  New  Lanark 
soon  became  a  model  village,  and  an  object-lesson  for  the  civilised 
world.  When  Mr.  Owen  had  thus  practically  shown  that 
human  beings,  like  machinery,  work  best  when  properly  cared 


The  School  at  Lanark. 

for,  and  that  instead  of  being  reduced  to  beggary,  as  his  partners 
had  feared,  his  wealth  and  theirs  was  increasing  year  by  year, 
he  tried  to  prevail  upon  other  manufacturers  to  follow  his 
example. 

Our  own  dear  country  used  to  be  called  "  Merrie  England  " 
in  the  olden  days.  Robert  Owen  dreamt,  not  only  at  night 
but  all  day  long,  of  making  it  "  Merrie  England  "  again,  by 
leading  the  people  to  co-operate  one  with  another,  instead  of 
fighting  against  each  other.      So  he  drew  up  a  circular,  and  had 
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it  printed  and  distributed  among  the  mill  owners,  telling  them 
what  he  had  done,  and  how  much  better  and  healthier  his  people 
were,  and  how  much  more  work  they  could  do  now  that  they  had 
better  food,  and  more  rest. 

Did  the  masters  listen  to  this  appeal,  do  you  think  ?  No, 
indeed  ;  they  simply  laughed  at  it.  "  If  Mr.  Owen  wants  to 
beggar  himself,  he  can  do  so,"  they  said  ;  "  but  he  must  not 
think  he  can  dictate  to  us,  or  persuade  us  to  ruin  ourselves  and 


New  Lanakk  in  Robert  Owen's  Time. 

the  country,  too,  by  following  his  mad  notions.  What  would 
become  of  the  country's  trade,  if  we  all  began  to  raise  wages, 
shorten  hours,  and  do  away  with  child  labour  ?  " 

But  Robert  Owen  and  a  few  staunch  friends  went  on  agitat- 
ing for  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  workers,  and  stirring 
up  the  working  people  to  try  to  help  themselves  and  each  other. 
But  the  workers  were  so  poor,  so  ignorant,  and  so  crushed  down 
that  they  could  not  do  much  to  help  themselves.  Still,  a  be- 
ginning was  made.  A  few  among  the  poorer  classes  here  and 
there  collected  together  a  little  money  and  started  what  were 
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called  "union"  shops,  and  there  were  a  few  co-operative  papers 
printed  in  different  ])arts  of  the  country.  But,  you  know,  in 
doing  your  lessons,  how  you  have  often  to  "  try,  try  again," 
and  again,  before  you  get  them  correct.  So  it  was  with  these 
first  attempts  to  form  co-operative  societies.  The  people  had 
to  learn  the  right  way  to  go  about  it,  and  they  failed  so  often 
that  they  got  discouraged  (just  as  you  do  with  a  difficult  sum). 


A  View  of  Owen's  pRoposEn  Model  Village. 

Many  of  those  who  tried  gave  it  up,  and  the  co-operative  papers 
ceased  to  be  printed.  But  other  help  was  at  hand.  The  dark 
clouds  of  misery  were  slowly  lifting,  and  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn 
could  now  be  seen. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  III. 

Robert  Owen,  in  1799,  became  managing  partner  of  a  spinning  mill  at^New 
Lanark,  where  he  established  shops,  built  new  cottages,  increased  wages, 
and  reduced  the  hours  of  labour.  He  also  built  a  Lecture  Hall,  a  Library, 
and  Schools  for  the  children,  where  they  were  pleasantly  taught  andtrained 
to  be  kind  to  one  another, 


The  Late  G.  J.  Holyoakb  Unveiling  a  Memorial  to 
Robert  Owen,  on  July  12th,  1902. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


A    Gleam    of    Sunshine. 

FROM  1815  till  1819  Mr.  Owen  and  a  few  influential  friends 
were  earnestly  engaged  in  endeavours  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  England  and  in  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  sweated  workers  of  all  ages. 
First  there  was  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  ;  then  a  Bill  was  drawn 
up  for  the  better  protection  of  factory  workers,  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  a  rich  manufacturer,  consented 
to  take  charge  of  in  the  House  of  Conimons.  This  Bill  was  jour 
years  in  getting  through  Parliament,  and  was  then  so  greatly 
changed  that  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  all  the  work  and  worry 
given  for  so  little  gain  for  the  poor,  ill-used  people. 

But  during  this  time  another  boy  was  growing  up  to  man- 
hood who  was  destined  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1801  ;  not,  like  Owen,  in  a  humble  cottage,  but 
in  a  grand  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  and  he  had 
everything  smart  about  him,  you  may  be  sure.  All  his  baby 
clothes  were  of  fine  flannel  and  linen  and  lawn,  and  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  his  tiny  caps  (all  infants  wore  caps  in  those 
days)  were  of  flimsy  muslin  and  exquisite  lace,  and  his  bed  and 
pillows  of  soft  down,  with  a  silken  coverlet  over  him.  Anthony 
Astley  Cooper  was  the  baby's  name,  and  when  he  was  ten  years 
old  he  became  Lord  Ashley,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Shaftesbury. 

This  all  sounds  very  grand,  but  I  would  rather  have  been 
little  Robert  Owen,  for  he  was  loved  and  made  much  of  at  home 
and  at  school,  and  his  bright,  happy  disposition  gained  him 
friends  wherever  he  went.  But  poor  little  Anthony,  who  had 
three  grand  homes,  had  only  one  friend,  and  that  was  an  old 
housekeeper,  his  mother's  former  maid.  Lord  and  Lady 
Shaftesbury  were  firm  believers  in  the  old  saying,  "  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  and  they  treated  little  Anthony  with 
such  severity  that  he  trembled  in  their  presence  and  feared  the 
very  sound  of  their  voices. 
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But  he  did  not  see  much  of  them,  for  his  father  was  constantly 
engaged  in  public  business,  and  his  mother's  time  was  spent 
in  society.  So  the  little  fellow  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 
servants,  who  were  so  careless  that  he  was  often  left  without 
sufficient  food  for  days,  and  on  many  weary  nights  he  lay  awake, 
shivering  with  cold  and  hunger.  And  when  at  seven  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  school  he  suffered  still  more.     It  was  a  dreadful 


Lord  Shaftesbury. 

school.  I  hope  there  are  none  like  it  now  in  England,  but  there 
were  many  in  those  days.  He  wrote  about  it  afterwards,  and 
said  that  "  it  was  bad,  filthy,  and  wicked,  and  the  treatment 
starvation  and  cruelty."  When  my  young  readers  think  of  their 
light,  airy  schoolrooms,  with  bright  pictures  on  the  walls,  plants 
in  the  windows,  and  creepers  suspended  from  the  woodwork, 
and,  above  all,  the  smiling  faces  of  teachers  who  make  learning 
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a  pleasure  to  their  scholars,  they  may  well  be  thankful  they  did 
not  live  in  those  old  days,  whether  they  were  born  lords  and 
ladies  or  paupers. 

Like  Robert  Owen,  Anthony  Cooper  was  a  kind-hearted  boy  ; 
the  difference  was,  that  whereas  one  was  trained  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful  by  love  and  sympathy,  the  other  was  made  sad  and  solemn 
by  cruel  treatment.  The  latter  never  forget  he  had  been  beaten, 
cold,  and  hungry  many  times,  and  so  he  learned  to  pity  other 
children  who  were  constantly  ill-used,  starved,  and  neglected. 
All  through  his  long  life  he  was  the  friend  of  the  weak  and. 
oppressed,  and  especially  the  friend  of  little  children  and  young 
boys  and  girls  ;    and  thus  he  earned  the  name  still  given  him  of 

"  The  good  Lord  Shaftesbury." 

When  he  became  a  man  he 
took  up  the  work  of  Owen, 
Oastler,  and  Sadler.  He  pleaded 
for  all  sufferers,  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  year  after  year  ; 
and  he  and  the  friends  he 
gathered  round  him  were  the 
means  of  securing  the  passing 
of  good  laws,  which  shortened 
the  hours  of  labour,  kept  very 
young  children  out  of  mines 
and  factories  and  from  work 
in  the  fields,  and  also  put  an 
end  to  the  employment  of  the 
children  as  chimney  sweepers. 
I  used  in  my  childhood  to  be 
told  fearful  stories  of  these  last 
poor  little  victims — some  of  them  only  five  and  six  years  old — 
who  were  sent  up  the  old-fashioned,  winding  chimneys,  and  who 
sometimes  stuck  fast  and  could  not  get  either  up  or  down. 

Another  thing  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  supporters  did  for 
our  grandparents  was  to  agitate  for  better  education  laws.  The 
laws  previously  passed  relating  to  education  had  only  provided 
that  children  should  be  taught  a  few  hours  each  week,  and 
employers  of  children  managed  to  creep  out  of  this  by 
making  Sunday  the  school  day.       But  the  next  law,  with  which 
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the  then  Lord  Ashley  had  to  do,  said  Sunday  must  be  kept 
religious  instruction,  and  that  children  must  have  school 
and  more  of  them,  on  week-days. 

That  was  the  beginning  of 
compulsory  education.  Yes,  that 
is  a  long,  hard  word,  but  most  of 
you  know  what  it  means  very  well. 
You  know  that  if  Tommy  or  Mary 
stays  away  from  school,  without 
sending  a  good  reason  for  absence  to 
the  head  teacher,  the  attendance 
officer  very  soon  pops  round  to  see 
for  himself  what  is  the  matter,  and 
then  Tommy's   or  Mary's  mother 
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free  for 
hours. 


The  Attendance  Officek. 
and    by    Co-operation,     that 


is  warned  that  she  must  not 
keep  her  children  at  home 
unless  they  are  ill,  or  she  will 
get  into  trouble.  This  did  not 
come  about  for  long,  long 
years  afterwards,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  this  first  Act  was  the 
beginning. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  did  not 
like  Mr.  Owen's  ideas  or  plans 
for  reform,  for  Robert  Owen 
was  a  Socialist,  and  nearly 
everyone  then  thought  that 
Socialism  meant  revolution, 
anarchy,  and  other  dreadful 
things.  They  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  peaceful 
changes  for  the  good  of  all 
classes,  through  better  laws 
these    early    Social    Reformers 


wished  to  bring  about.      But  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  this,  that 
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all  who  work  and  strive  to  make  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures 
better  and  happier,  are  really  comrades  and  fellow-workers  with 
God,  although  they  niay  differ  very  much  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
best  way  of  achieving  their  purpose. 

You  will  readily  see  that  when  men  and  women  were  a  little 
better  protected  by  the  law,  a  little  better  educated,  and  had  a 
little  more  time  to  rest  and  think,  it  became  easier  for  them  to 
talk  things  over,  and  contrive  means  of  improving  conditions 
for  themselves  and  their  fellows.  When  people  get  a  little  free- 
dom they  can  help  themselves  to  more  ;  and  as  our  story  goes 
on  we  shall  see  how  they  did  this,  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry. 

SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  IV. 

Robert  Owen  And  his  friends  got  the  Factory  Act  of  1819  passed,  Hiiiiting 
the  working  hours  of  children  in  cotton  mills  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  From 
1820.  mainly  through  Owen's  teaching,  Co-operative  Societies,  Labour 
Exchanges,  Trade  Unions  and  Labour  Magazines  were  established.  In  1824 
the  Combination  Acts  of  1799  and  1800  were  repealed.  The  first  co-operative 
shop  in  England  was  that  opened  by  a  Tailoring  Society  in  Birmingham  in 
1777.  The  second  was  a  store  at  Mongewell,  Oxfordshire,  begun  by  a 
Bishop  in  1794. 

Anthony  Astley  Cooper,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
bom  in  London,  April  28th,  1801.  He  went  to  Harrow  when  12  years 
of  age,  and  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1819.  He  sat  in  Parliament,  as 
member  for  Woodstock,  from  1826  to  1830,  and  for  other  seats  till  ISf)!, 
when  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  worked  for  14  years  to  get  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill  passed,  which  became  law  in  1847,  and  assisted  in  passing 
an  Act  in  1842,  preventing  women  and  boys  under  13  from  working  under- 
ground. He  also  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Ragged  School  Movement 
and  other  benevolent  work.     He  died  on  October  1st,  1885. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Toad  Lane. 

I  WONDER  if    that  queer  little  name  suggests  any  picture 
to  the  minds  of  my  young  readers  'I     Perhaps  not,  because 
so  few   have  lived   out  in  the  country.      When  I  think 
of   it,    I    see    a   narrow,    winding    pathway,    so    little   trodden 
upon  that  it  is  almost  as  green  as  the  fields  beyond.      It  is 
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Toad  Lane. 

bounded  by  trees  and  hawthorn  hedges,  and  on  one  side  is  a 
tiny  stream  that  just  crawls  along,  like  a  lazy  boy  who  has 
neglected  his  home-lessons  and  expects  a  scolding  when  he 
reaches  school.  But  the  little  stream  has  more  excuse  than  the 
schoolboy,  for  there  are  so  many  stones  for  it  to  jump  over  or 
creep  under,  and  so  many  briars  and  reeds  and  mosses  to  scramble 
through,  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  can  move  at  all ;   it  certainly 
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could  not  run  as  streams  should  do,  however  it  tried.  It  is  liere, 
among  the  stones  and  thick  undergrowth, that  the  toads  and  froggies 
live.  In  my  picture  there  is  a  group  of  school  children. 
A  boy  has  captured  a  poor  little  toad,  and,  full  of  boyish  mischief, 
holds  it  up  by  one  leg,  and  dangles  it  before  the  eyes  of  his  two 
companions,  just  for  the  fun  of  making  them  scream  and  run  off 
helter-skelter. 

Instead  of  this,  in  our  real  picture  of  Toad  Lane  there  is  no 
green  pathway  or  any  streams  (or  toads  either)  but  just  a  dingy 
building  in  a  dingy  street. 


m  a  very  ordinary 
factory  town  in  Lanca- 
shire. And  yet,  when  I 
tell  you  what  happened 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1902, 
you  will  see  how  famous 
throughout  the  world  are 
the  old  town  of  Rochdale 
and  this  little  building 
standing  in  a  narrow  by- 
street. A  great  Co-opera- 
tive Congress  was  held 
that  week  in  Manchester, 
and  delegates  attended  it 
from  many  foreign  lands, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but 
from  so  far  away  as  the 
United  States  even. 

You  have  read  of 
the  splendid  cities  of 
America,  of  the  beauty  of  France  and  Italy,  of  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  Rome  and  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and  of  the 
stately  buildings,  monuments,  museums,  and  art  galleries  with 
which  the  continent  of  Europe  abounds.  These  delegates  must 
have  been  familiar  with  some,  at  least,  of  these  wonders  of 
nature  and  of  art ;  yet  they  were  delighted  to  take  part,  along 
with  their  English  colleagues,  in  an  excursion  from  Manchester 
to  Rochdale,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  first  Co-operative 
Store,  opened  by  the  old  flannel  weavers  in  the  year  1844.  Do 
you  wonder  what  attraction  there  was  causing  them  to  make 
such  a  visit  ?     I  think  I  can  show  you. 


The  First  Store  in  Rochdale. 
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In  the  first  place,  Rochdale  is  looked  upon  by  co-operators  all 
over  the  civilised  world  as  the  birthplace  of  Co-operation,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  know  it.  Then  I  feel  sure  they  desired  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  those  brave  and  clever  men  who 
worked  out  for  themselves  a  system  of  trading  which  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  comfort  and  contentment  into  the  homes 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  which  is  still  enabling 
us  to  press  forward  to  the  goal  dreamed  of  and  foreseen  by  those 
shrewd  old  weavers. 

But  before  I  begin  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  "  Famous 
Twenty-eight,"  as  these  men  are  often  called,  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  they  did  not  originate  the  idea  of  Co- 
operation. It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  that  back  through 
history,  for  there  has  always  been  some  mutual  co-operation 
between  man  and  man.  The  earliest  society  on  the  co-operative 
plan  known  in  England  was  a  tailor's  shop  in  Birmingham, 
established  in  1777.  The  next,  started  by  a  Bishop,  in  1794, 
was  a  village  store  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  the  union  shops,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  stores  opened  by  Robert  Owen's 
followers,  and  a  few  productive  factories  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  old  societies  have  claimed  that  they  traded 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  many  years 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  store  in  Toad  Lane  ;  but  these 
were  little  heard  of,  and  have  made  no  mark  in  history,  and, 
as  it  is  from  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  Rochdale  Store  that  the 
great  bulk  of  present-day  societies  have  copied,  we  quite  rightly 
regard  that  as  our  first  Co-operative  Society,  and  the  men  who 
started  it  as  the  pioneers  of  modern  Co-operation. 

The  Toad  Lane  Store  owed  its  existence  to  a  strike. 
Flannel  weaving  was  the  great  industry  of  Rochdale,  and, 
during  a  time  of  unusually  brisk  trade,  in  the  year  1843,  the 
workers  asked  for  a  rise  in  their  wages.  As  all  the  masters 
would  not  consent  (though  some  were  willing),  the  "  hands  " 
turned  out  in  a  body,  but  were  defeated,  and  great  distress 
followed.  Many  lost  their  situations  altogether,  and  even  those 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  back  to  their  looms  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty.  No  wonder  they  began  to  look  about 
for  some  other  way  of  improving  their  position. 

Throughout  the  kingdom  at  this  period  there  was  much 
ill-feeling  and  conflict  between  the  upper  and    lower    classes, 
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iis  must  ever  be  the  case  wlieu  the  latter  arc  struggling  for  niore 
freedom  and  a  higher  standard  of  life.  The  workers  had 
hoped  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  in  1832  that  the  middle 
classes  would  help  them  to  get  it  so  amended  that  they  also  might 
have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and,  when  they 
were  undeceived,  they  began  a  fresh  agitation,  which,  from  the 
name  given  to  their  programme,  the  "  People's  Charter,"  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  "Chartist  Movement."  This  move- 
ment failed  })artially  through  bad  leadership  and  want  of 
unity.  The  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  led  by 
Villiers,  Bright,  and  Cobden,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  Lord 
Ashley's  Ten  Hours  Bill  (1847)  was  still  before  Parliament. 


An  Old  Dame's  School. 

With  long  hours  and  insufficient  wages,  the  workers  were 
always  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  any  depression  in 
trade  which  lowered  wages  in  the  least  degree,  or  a  bad  harvest 
in  those  days  of  taxed  food,  meant  dire  distress  and  too  often 
actual  starvation.  Weak,  sickly  ])ersons  and  Uttle  children 
suffered  terribly  at  such  times,  and  frequently  died  from  lack 
of  proper  nourishment.  Doubtless  some  of  the  less  wealthy 
employers  suffered  also,  but  never  to  the  same  extent,  whilst 
the  richer  ones  still  kept  up  their  grand  establishments,  drove 
their  carriages,  dressed,  and  entertained  as  when  trade  was 
brisk.     Their    children,    too,    invariably    enjoyed    a    first-class 
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education,  whilst  the  little  ones  who  worked  for  them  in  factory, 
field,  and  mine  were  for  the  most  part  left  neglected  and  un- 
taugh:.  Such  schools  as  existed  for  them  were  frequently 
kept  by  persons  who  were  themselves  more  ignorant  than 
children  of  eight  or  nine  are  nowadays.  Of  this  class  were 
the  Dames'  Schools,  in  which  an  elderly  woman  taught  a  mixed 
class  of  different  ages  in  her  tiny  cottage.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  workers  noted  these  things,  and  compared,  with  bitter  anger 
in  their  hearts,  all  this  pomp  and  show  with  their  own  empty 
houses,  cupboards,  and  grates  ? 

True,  many  of  the  masters  and  their  families  were  kind- 
hearted,  charitable  men  and  women,  who  deeply  deplored  the 
misery  they  saw  around  them,  and  gave  freely  of  their  abundance. 
But  there  was  always  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two  classes,  who 
never  understood  each  other.  The  masters  gave,  but  the  workers 
wished  to  share/  The  rich  believed  in  charity ;  the  poor  asked 
for  justice  ! 

The  intelligence  of  the  people  was  slowly  being  roused,  and 
their  eyes  were  being  opened.  The  teachings  of  Robert  Owen, 
"  Orator "  Hunt,  Dr.  King,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
many  another  great  thinker  and  speaker,  were  beginning  to  tell, 
and  steady,  hard-working  labourers  were  no  longer  willing  to  be 
"  like  dumb  driven  cattle." 

Naturally,  when  times  were  unusually  hard,  there  was  rioting 
and  violence  among  the  totally  uneducated  class,  but  after 
reading  the  pages  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  times  one 
marvels  at  the  patience  and  long-suffering  they  displayed.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  working  men  of  England  that,  in 
their  despair  of  any  State  relief,  they  turned  to  the  sale  of  bread, 
butter,  and  tea,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  fire  and  gun- 
powder. 

At  this  time  (1843)  a  Sunday  afternoon  debate  used 
regularly  to  be  held  in  the  Rochdale  Temperance  or  Chartist 
Reading-room.  Here  a  small  company  of  workers  brought 
their  anxieties  and  grievances,  the  chief  subject  of  discussion 
being  the  problem  of  "  How  best  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people." 

How  they  talked  and  argued,  and  disputed,  these  poor 
working  men  —  Chartists,  Teetotalers,  and  Socialists,  (or 
"  Owenites  "  as  they  were  usually  called) — but  in  the  end  the 
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"  Owenites  "  won  the  day.  One  Sunday  a  very  earnest,  well- 
informed  man,  called  Charles  Howarth,  came  to  the  meeting  with 
a  beaming  face,  and  told  tliem  he  had  thought  of  a  way  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  They  were  all  eagerness  to  hear  it,  but 
when  he  suggested  opening  a  shop,  and  buying  goods  wholesale 
and  selling  them  retail  to  each  other,  they  shook  their  heads.  Co- 
operative shops  had  been  tried  several  times,  but  had  always 
come  to  grief. 

"  My  plan   has  never  been  tried,"   said  Charles  Howarth. 


A  Sunday  Afternoon  Debate. 

"Just  listen,  mates,  while  I  explain;  but  tell  me  first  what  you 
think  was  the  reason  all  those  union  shops  failed  ? 

"  Folks  getting  things  on  '  strap  '  (credit),  and  never  paying 
for  them,"  said  one. 

"  The  members  buying  their  stuff  at  other  shops,  and  not 
supporting  their  own,"  said  another. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Howarth,  "  and  my  plan  will  do  away  with 
these  difficulties.  We  will  have  no  '  strap  '  at  our  shop  ;  every 
customer  must  put  his  '  brass  '  down  when  he  takes  his  goods 
away,  then  there  will  be  no  bad  debts." 
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"  But  that  won't  prevent  members  from  going  to  a  cheaper 
shop  whenever  they  can,"  said  another  objector,  "  and  women 
like  big,  smart  shops,  which  we  can't  have." 

"  Not  at  first,  but  we  will  have,  some  day,"  replied  this 
hopeful  pioneer  ;  "  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  plan  I  have 
in  mind  to  help  us  all.  You,  John,  have  a  big  family,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  will  have  spent,  say,  £10  at  the  Store, 
while  I  have  no  children,  and  will  have  probably  spent  only  £5. 
Who  has  made  most  of  the  profit,  you  or  I  ?  " 

"  I  have,  to  be  sure,"  said  John. 

"  Yes.  Well,  now,  my  plan  is  this  :  As  soon  as  the  shop 
gets  on  its  feet,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  we'll  fix  on  a  moderate 
interest — say  2J  per  cent,  per  year — and  then,  after  laying  a 
bit  aside  for  a  dull  season,  and  paying  all  expenses,  divide  the 
rest  of  the  profits  among  the  members  according  to  the  money 
they  have  spent  in  the  shop.  That's  the  idea,  mates.  Just 
you  think  about  it." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  some  nodded,  some  shook 
their  heads,  some  scratched  them,  in  their  eSorts  to  take  in  this 
novel  idea. 

One  man  suddenly  slapped  his  thigh,  and  gave  a  delighted 
chuckle.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  that  beats  all.  Why,  the  more 
we  spend  the  more  we'll  get.     Our  MoUie  will  like  that." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  brilliant  idea,  and  then 
the  debate  began  ;  and  that  night  when  closing  time  came  there 
were  more  debates  with  the  "  Missis  "  at  the  fireside  of  many 
humble  cottages  in  Rochdale. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  V. 

There  was  a  great  strike  in  the  flannel  trade  in  Rochdale  in  1843  ;  the 
men  were  defeated  and  grave  distress  followed.  The  agitation  on  behalf 
of  the  People's  Charter  was  then  widespread  ;  the  Com  Laws  were  being 
repealed,  and  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  before  Parliament.  There  were 
meetings  everywhere.  One  was  held  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Chartist 
Reading-room,  Rochdale.  At  that  meeting  Charles  Houarth  outlined  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  stores  on  the  basis  of  dividend  on  purchase. 
Twenty-eight  men  joined  in  this  earh'  effort.  These  men  are  called  "  The 
Rochdale  Pioneers." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


The  Pioneers. 

CHARLES  HOWARTH'S  idea  quickly  found  favour,  mid 
it  was  agreed  that  a  Society  should  be  formed  and  a 
shop  opened.  The  next  great  question  was  how  to 
raise  the  capital  necessary  to  make  a  start.  These  poor  weavers, 
wool-sorters,  tailors,  and  doggers,  dived  deep  down  into 
their  pockets,  but,  alas  !  they  could  only  find  the  means  to 
subscribe  twopence  per  week  to  make  up  the  £1  shares  required. 
Only  twopence !  Think  of  it,  children  !  Why,  many  of  you 
spend  more  than  that,  each  week,  on  sweets  and  cakes  and 
cinemas.  But  the  children  of  the  workers  in  those  days  hardly 
knew  the  pleasure  of  such  luxuries.  Three  men  were  appointed 
collectors  of  the  twopences,  each  taking  a  district.  All  honour 
to  them,  good,  honest  men,  who  never  cheated  their  comrades  of 
a  farthing,  although  the  law  offered  no  protection  against  thefts 
of  this  kind. 

Many  a  weary  mile,  over  rough  and  miry  roads,  did  they 
tramp  for  many  and  many  a  month,  to  collect  these  meagre 
subscriptions  !  And  all  honour  to  the  men  and  women  who 
had  the  courage  and  strength  of  will  to  put  aside  this  sum  week 
by  week,  on  the  bare  chance  of  some  future  benefit  to  themselves 
and  their  children.  Soon  they  became  so  eager  and  hopeful  that 
they  decided  to  raise  the  subscriptions  to  threepence  per  week, 
and  "  pinch  it  out  some  way,"  so  that  the  £1  shares  might  be 
raised  more  quickly,  and  they  could  get  to  business.  Meanwhile, 
they  were  doing  good  work  for  themselves  and  us.  Each  brought 
his  best  thoughts  and  ideas  to  his  comrades  for  discussion,  and 
they  drew  up  a  plan  for  future  use,  on  which  Co-operative  Societies 
are  building  still. 

They  said  they  would  establish  a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
clothing,  &c.  ;  they  would  build  and  purchase  good  houses  for 
their  members  to  live  in ;  they  would  manufacture  such 
articles  as  their  members  required,  and  so  provide  work  for 
other   members   who    were   out   of    employment ;    they    would 
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rent  or  buy  an  estate  or  estates  of  land,  to  provide  still  more 
work  for  members,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

Then  came  a  project  such  as  no  Society  has  yet  been  able 
to  carry  out  :  "  As  soon  as  practicable,  this  Society  shall  pro- 
ceed to  arrange  the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  educa- 
tion, and  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  self- 
supporting  home  colony  of  united  interests,  or  assist  other 
Societies  in  establishing  such  colonies." 


James  Manock. 
John  Collier. 


Samuel  Ashworth. 
William  Cooper. 


James  Tweedale. 
Joseph  Smith. 


James  Standring.        James  Smithies.        David  Brooks.       John  Scowcroft. 
John  Bent.  Charles  Howavth.  Benj.Rudman. 

Thirteen  of  the  Old  Pioneers. 

As  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  these  early 
reformers,  we  find,  though  not  laid  down  in  this  plan,  that  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted  they  set  aside  2  J  per  cent,  of  their 
profits  for  the  purpose  of  providing  co-operative  education. 

And  now  the  threepences  were  mounting  up,  and  it  was  time 
for  them  to  look  about  for  likely  premises  to  take  for  a  shop, 
and  soon  they  fixed  upon  this  building  in  Toad  Lane.  It  is 
said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  "  Pioneer  Store  "  years  before 
the  Co-operators  took  it  because  it  was  used  as  a  storeroom 
for  a  Pioneer  Regiment  formerly  stationed  in  Rochdale.  The 
ground  floor  was  now  leased  for  three  years,  at  £10  per  annum, 
to  a  different  set  of  soldiers,  who,  it  was  safe  to  say,  were 
surer  of  some  stiff  fighting  than  was  the  old  regiment. 
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The  next  business  was  the  appointment  of  "  officials,"  whoso 
duties  at  first  were  not  heavy.  Samuel  Ashworth,  who  was 
given  the  position  of  "  salesman,"  had  only  four  articles  to  deal 
with — ^flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  oatmeal-  and  not  a  large  quantity 
of  these,  for  after  buying  shop-fixtures,  &c.,  they  had  only  about 
£14  to  lay  out  in  buying  provisions  for  sale. 

And  then  one  dismal  evening — ^the  longest  in  the  year  (the 
21st  of  December,  1844),  and  perhaps  the  one  to  be  longest 
remembered  in  the  history  of  Co-operation — a  small  crowd 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Store,  for  it  had  got  about  in  the  town 
that  "  t'  owd  weyvers  "  were  going  to  open  their  shop  that 
night.  Needless  to  say,  among  the  crowd  was  a  group  of  boys 
ready  for  operations  in  the  way  of  "  larks."  These  were  chiefly 
"  doffers,"  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  full  bobbins  from  the  spindles  and  putting  on 
empty  ones. 

Inside,  a  few  of  the  "  members "  had  quietly  gathered, 
looking  like  a  new  company  of  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  bent  on  some 
awful  deed  of  which  they  were  ashamed.  All  was  ready,  but 
who  should  face  the  crowd  outside  and  take  down  the  shutters. 
We  can  fancy  the  request  going  round,  "  Thee  go,"  and  "  Na, 
tha's  likest,"  "  Will  tha  do  it  ?  "  &c.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
it  was  a  woman  who  at  length  threw  open  the  door,  but  Mr. 
Holyoake  does  not  tell  us  so.  He  says,  "  At  length  one  bold 
fellow,  reckless  of  consequences,  rushed  at  the  shutters,  and 
in  a  minute  Toad  Lane  was  in  a  titter."  0  !  those  boys,  you 
know  what  they  did.  You  can  see  them  peeping  round  the 
corner  making  (yes,  I'm  afraid  they  did  !)  the  "  freemason's 
sign,"  flattening  their  noses  against  the  window,  dancing,  and 
turning  somersaults  before  the  door,  putting  in  their  heads  and 
making  impudent  remarks,  and  screaming  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  A  few  women  went  in  to  ask  for  things  they 
knew  they  could  not  get,  just  to  look  round,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
report  to  others  outside  on  the  goods  offered  for  sale,  and  indulge 
in  sneers  at  the  bareness  of  the  shelves.  And  when  at  last  the 
crowd  dispersed,  the  grown-ups  one  and  all  declared  that  the 
shop  wouldn't  be  open  a  week. 

It  was  not  an  easy,  smooth-sailing  time  our  brave  pioneers 
had  before  them  when  they  launched  their  little  barque  upon 
the   co-operative  sea.     When  we  think  how  many  things  were 
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against  them  we  may  feel  quite  sure  about  that.  There  was 
nothing  bright  or  attractive  about  that  little  store,  was  there  ? 
Perhaps  these  poor  people  were  not  accustomed  to  such  smart 
shops  as  we  are  ;   but  still,  the  tradespeople  they  had  dealt  with 


The  Owd  Weavers'  Shop  is  Opened. 

before  would  be  sure  to  have  finer  and  better  stocked  shops  than 
the  poor,  mean  little  place  in  Toad  Lane. 

It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Ashworth,  with  her  large  family,  and 
little  leisure,  to  trudge  a  mile,  or  perhaps  two,  from  her  home 
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to  the  Store,  passing  nice  big  shops  on  her  way,  with  the  very 
things  she  wanted  temptingly  displayed  in  the  windows,  only 
to  find  when  she  reached  her  journey's  end  that  they  were  "  just 
out  of  sugar,"  that  "  they  did  not  stock  cheese,"  or  that  "  they 
expected  a  sack  of  flour  in  a  day  or  two."  You  remember, 
when  the  Store  was  first  opened,  there  were  only  four  articles  on 
sale. 

You  see,  they  had  so  little  capital  that  they  could  only 
buy  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  therefore  had  to  retail  them 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  other  shopkeepers  ;  and  they  were  so 
poor  that  this  must  have  been  a  great  hardship.  Again,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  both  the  men  and  women  would  have  to  put  up 
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Women  Sneering  at  the  Half-empty  Shelves. 


with  a  great  many  sneers  and  ill-natured  jokes  from  their  neigh- 
bours and  factory  mates  about  their  "  shopkeeping,"  so  that 
things  would  be  very  trying  and  unpleasant  for  them  all  round. 

But  the  good  wives  of  the  "  famous  twenty-eight "  and 
the  other  women  who  had  joined  the  Society  were  very  staunch 
and  true  to  their  own  shop.  They  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
it  would  pay  in  the  end.  They  dreamed  in  the  night  of  a  good 
time  coming,  and  in  the  day  they  worked  to  bring  it  about. 
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Their  children,  too,  were  taught  to  be  loyal.  Mr.  Holyoake 
tells  us  this  little  story  :  "A  woman  who  had  always  sent  her 
little  girl  to  the  neighbouring  shop  at  length  began  to  send  her 
to  the  Store,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  away  from  her  house. 
The  child  asked  her  mother  why  she  should  be  sent  so  far  away 
for  things,  instead  of  going  into  the  shop  next  door.  Her  mother 
explained  that  the  profits  made  at  the  Store  would  come  back  to 
the  members.  She  understood  the  lesson,  and  would  come  down 
in  a  morning  to  fetch  the  food  for  breakfast,  and  the  family  at 
home  would  wait  till  she  returned,  and  both  mother  and  child 
knew  the  reason  why."     Wasn't  that  splendid  ? 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  VI. 

The  share  capital  in  the  new  venture  was  to  be  £1  per  member.  More 
than  a  year  was  spent  in  gathering  capital  enough  to  justify  opening  a  small 
shop  in  Toad  Lane  on  December  2 1st,  1844.  This  shop  was  an  old  warehouse, 
rented  for  three  years  at  £10  per  annum.  Four  articles  only  were  stocked 
at  first :  Flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  oatmeal.  Samuel  Ashworth  was  the  first 
salesman. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Day  of  Success. 

THESE  faithful,  stout-hearted  pioneers  had  their  reward. 
After  the  first  year  the  managers  felt  that  they  might 
safely  begin  to  pay  interest  on  capital  and  dividend  on 
purchases.  Ah !  that  first  "  divi."  day  was  one  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered in  Rochdale.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  William  Cooper, 
the  first  cashier,  who,  Mr.  Holyoake  tells  us,  carried  the  money 
to  the  bank  when  it  was  so  light  that  a  rabbit  might  have  drawn 
it,  and  continued  to  carry  it  when  it  was  so  heavy  that  the 
strain  of  carrying  it  injured  him  for  life.  It  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  members  when  their  first  "  divi."  was  handed  to  them — 6s., 
10s.,  or  20s.,  as  the  case  might  be — and  they  knew  that  their 
savings  were  the  reward  of  their  own  foresight  and  self-denial. 

And  then  ourious,  almost  unheard  of  things  began  to  happen 
among  the  poor  folk  of  Rochdale,  little  things  at  first,  which 
became  more  and  more  unusual  and  wonderful  as  the  months 
and  years  went  by.  They  were  talked  about  in  the  factories,  in 
the  shoemakers  shop,  the  tailor's  workroom,  at  the  gossips' 
meeting- place,  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  at  the  street  corners, 
and  by  the  women  folk  on  each  other's  doorsteps.  One  Monday  it 
was  reported  that  Mrs.  Tweedale  had  appeared  in  church  in  a  new 
shawl  and  bonnet ;  next  week,  that  John  Dawson  had  been  seen 
in  a  new  hat — his  last  one  dating  back  to  the  day  of  his  wedding, 
some  twenty  years  previously.  The  following  Sunday,  Mrs. 
Green's  little  girls  came  home  from  Sunday  School  almost  in 
tears.  Their  dearest  friend,  Liza  Kershaw,  had  got  a  new  frock, 
and  had  told  them  that  her  mother  had  bought  the  stuS  out  of 
her  "  divi."  And  why  cannot  their  mother  go  to  the  Store  and 
get  "  divi."  ?     "  Say,   mother,  won't  you  join  1     Do,   mother, 
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please."  And  Mrs.  Green  says  "  she  11  see  about  it,"  and  the 
children  are  consoled,  and  presently  tell  their  companions  that 
"  they  are  going  to  be  Co-opers..  and  then  they'll  have  new 
frocks." 

Then  there  is  Tommy  Bromley,  who,  one  fine  Sunday, 
bursts  into  his  grandad's  cottage  in  all  the  glory  of  a  fustian 
suit,  adorned  with  numerous  shiny  brass  buttons.  And  when 
grandad  has  felt  for  all  the  pockets,  and  left  the  smallest  coin 
of  the  realm  (farthings  were  in  use  in  those  days,  you  know)  in 
one  of  them  for  "  luck,"  and  grannie  has  turned  his  little  fat 
person  round  and  round,  and  declared  it  was  "  rare  stout  cloth, 

but  a  bit  too  tight,  there 
wasn't  much  room  for 
him  to  grow ;  but,  to 
be  sure,  there  was  little 
Kobbie  to  take  it  after 
him  "  ;  then  Tommy, 
feeling  that  the  main 
feature  had  been  over- 
looked, burst  out  im- 
patiently, "  Ah,  but  look 
at  t'  buttons  !  " 

Later  on,  when  seven 
years  had  gone  by,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  keep 
the  stores  open  all  day 
and  every  day,  and  a 
superintendent  and  shopmen  were  appointed.  And  now  there 
were  still  greater  happenings  !  A  story  is  told  of  one  member 
meeting  the  wife  of  another,  a  somewhat  talkative  person.  But  on 
this  occasion  she  had  little  to  say,  and  said  that  in  such  an  indis- 
tinct manner  that  his  curiosity  was  excited.  At  last  she  con- 
fessed she  had  had  a  lot  of  old  teeth  taken  out,  as  her  husband 
was  going  to  buy  her  some  new  ones  with  the  "  divi."  from  the 
Store.  Then  the  news  spread  in  a  back  street  that  the  Rileys 
were  going  to  move  into  a  bigger  house  in  a  new  street,  and  had 
been  seen  looking  at  some  furniture  in  a  second-hand  dealer's 
shop.  But  the  crowning  wonder  came  one  evening,  when  a 
young  mill  girl  rushed  up  to  her  companions  with  the 
breathless  question,   "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "       To  her 
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great  delight  they  hadn't !  So  she  had  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing them  that  "  Radcliffes  have  got  a  piano,  and  the  girls  are 
learning  to  play."  A  piano  in  a  cottage  was  an  unheard -of  thing 
in  those  days,  but  co-operative  trading  and  co-operative  saving 
had  given  even  the  workers  the  pleasure  of  music  in  their  homes. 
But,  although  so  many  homes  were  brightened  and  improved 
in  those  early  days,  there  were  many  struggles  and  much  u])hill 
work  still  for  the  little  army  of  Co-operators.     You  will  remember 


A  Piano  ix  a  Cottaue. 

I  mentioned  that  one  of  the  great  aims  of  these  honest  people 
was  to  produce  food  and  clothing  for  their  own  use.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  to  see  how  steadily  they  kept  this  aim  in  view,  and 
how  they  managed  in  a  small  way  to  carry  it  out.  But  one  such 
undertaking  seemed  likely  to  cost  them  dearly. 

In  the  year  18.50  a  small  society  started  a  corn  mill  in 
Rochdale,  and  our  pioneers  took  shares ;  and,  as  the  little 
productive  "  baby,"  if  I  may  call  it  such,  was  short  of  money, 
they  lent  it  some  of  their  hard-earned    savings    to    get    it  on 
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its  feet,  and  set  it  walking.  But  it  was  badly  managed  at  first. 
One  miller  was  bribed  by  a  Manchester  firm  to  take  inferior 
wheat,  and  when  the  flour  was  bad,  of  course  the  bread  was 
bad  also  :  and  then  there  was  grumbling  and  cross  words  over 
the  family  tea-tables.  The  next  miller  engaged  had  drunken 
habits  and  neglected  his  work,  and  the  third  said  just  what 
suited  him  without  regard  to  the  truth.  So  badly  did  it  fare  with 
this  little  venture  that  it  seemed  likely  to  fail  and  drag  down  the 
Toad  Lane  Store  with  it. 

Little  wonder  the  members  got  frightened,  and  that  those 
who  had  put  their  savings  in  the  Store  instead  of  the  savings 
bank,  or  who  had  left  their  "  divi."  in,  were  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  their  money.  We  are  told  of  one  man  who  had  £24  in 
the  Store,  all  made  from  dividends.  He  did  not  like  to  be  so 
mean  as  to  take  it  all  out,  so  he  went  to  the  cashier  and  asked 
for  £16. 

"  Are  you  about  to  commence  business  ?  "   asked  the  cashier. 

"  No,"  said  the  man  ;    "  but  I  want  my  money." 

"  You  are  aware  that  notice  is  required  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  I  am  come  to  give  notice  ;  I  must  have  my 
money." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cashier,  "  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  notice 
when  we  are  likely  to  be  short,  but  we  can  dispense  with  notice 
now.     You'd  better  tak'  t'  brass  now." 

And  they  made  him  take  it  all  away  in  his  pocket,  much 
to  his  surprise.  For  two  years  he  kept  it  in  a  stocking-foot, 
and  then  took  it  back  to  the  Store.  They  paid  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  capital  then,  so  here  is  a  little  sum  for  you  :  How 
much  money  did  the  man  lose  by  keeping  his  £16  idle  in  a  stock- 
ing-foot for  two  years  ? 

There  was  a  woman  who  came  on  a  similar  errand,  who  was 
wiser  than  the  man.  She  was  in  a  great  fuss,  and  ivould  have 
her  money  out  then  and  there.  It  was  at  once  offered  to  her, 
and  then  she  did  not  toant  it.  She  had  been  told  she  could  not 
get  it,  and  when  she  found  she  could  she  was  quite  satisfied.  She 
had  seen  it,  and  that  was  everything. 

There  is  a  splendid  instance  of  honour  and  generosity  re- 
corded. A  shopkeeper  said  to  a  woman  one  day  during  the 
panic,  "  You  say  you  have  £40  in  the  Store  ;  well,  it  will  be 
sure  to  break,  and  you  had  better  draw  it  out."     The  woman 
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answered,  "  Well,  if  it  does  break,  it  will  break  with  its  own  ;  it 
has  all  been  saved  out  of  my  dividends.  All  I  have  it  has  given 
me."     That  woman  had  real  "  grit  "  in  her. 

Well,  the  panic  was  got  over  ;  the  pioneers  stuck  to  the  Corn 
Mill,  and  in  the  end  both  prospered  ;  and  the  old  Store  in  Toad 
Lane  has  been  superseded  by  this  splendid  building,  and  the 
Pioneers'  Society  has  numerous  branches  also. 

SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  VII. 
After  seven  years  the   Pioneers'  store  was  opened  all  day  and  every 
day,  and  permanent  shopmen  were  appointed.     In  1850  a  Corn  Mill  was 
started  by  another  group  of  co-operators  in  Rochdale.     This  began  badly, 
but  finally  succeeded. 


The  Present  Central  Premises  of  the  Pioneers'  Society. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


Go-operative  Stores. 

WE  have  borrowed  the  word  "store,"  as  applied  to  a 
business  establishment,  from  America,  where  it  is  now 
universally  used.  Probably  its  origin  was  in  the  back- 
woods. The  early  settlers  could  not  go  from  shop  to  shop  to 
get  what  they  required,  but  some  enterprising  person,  seeing  that 
business  could  be  done,  would  arrive  upon  the  scene  and  set  up 
as  general  storekeeper,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  food- 
stuffs, drugs,  household  requirements,  clothes,  and  as  many 
absolutely  needful  articles  as  possible. 


An  Ameeican  Store. 

Co-operative  shops  are,  or  ought  to  be,  like  such  general 
stores.  The  greater  the  number  of  saleable  articles  we  can  collect 
under  one  roof  the  less  reason  is  there  for  purchasing  articles  else- 
where. To  have  all  we  need  ready  to  our  hands  adds  to  our 
comfort,  and  also  secures  the  success  of  our  Societies. 

Seeing  the  results  of  the  experiment  at  Kochdale,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  Co-operation, 
and  that  societies  trading  on  similar  lines  sprang  into  being  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  following  decade.  In 
the  year  1851,  130  Societies  were  in  existence  in  the  North  of 
England  and  the  Midlands  of  Scotland.       The  membership  of 
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these  societies  rarely  reached  fifty,  and  seldom  exceeded  a 
hundred.  It  is  curious  that  these  societies  were  most  numerous 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  they  were  during  the  time 
of  the  first  co-operative  movement  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  workers  to  "  follow 
Rochdale  "  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  in  character. 
Sometimes  it  was  an  unsuccessful  strike,  in  which  the  retail  shop- 
keepers sided  with  the  masters  and  refused  credit.  This,  no 
doubt,  roused  their  customers  to  assert  their  independence  ;  but 
behind  temporary  reasons  such  as  this,  was  the  same 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  free  themselves  from  the 
truck  system,  and  forced  tenancy  of  the  masters'  houses,  and 
to  improve  their  condition  as  others  had  done  before  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  corn  mills,  few 
attempts  had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  way  of  co-operative  ])ro- 
duction  ;  distribution  was  a  much  easier  and  safer  method  of 
beginning  business. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  have  any  idea  of  how  co-operative 
stores  are  started.  Let  us  suppose  we  live  in  a  village  which  has 
no  direct  train  communication  with  any  large  town.  Two  or 
three  little  shops  of  various  kinds  supply  most  of  our  needs,  but 
the  prices  are  high,  the  goods  inferior,  and,  we  fear,  frequently 
adulterated.  We  feel  that  we  are  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  these  shopkeepers,  who  may  be  honest,  well-meaning  people, 
but  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  same  for  us  as  we  can 
do  for  ourselves  collectively.  We  have  friends  in  other  places 
who  are  Co-operators,  and  we  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
movement,  and  we  are  interested  in  its  growth  and  well-being. 
We  think  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  our  village  if  a  good, 
progressive  society  could  be  organised.  How  shall  we  bring  it 
about  ?  We  begin  our  propagandist  work  among  our  neigh- 
bours ;  we  try  to  show  them  some  of  the  advantages  of  Co- 
operation, and  ask  their  advice  as  to  how  we  can  manage  to  get 
a  store  started.  We  also  write  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Co- 
operative Union  (of  which  I  shall  speak  again  in  another  chapter) 
and  by  return  of  post  we  receive  a  parcel  of  pamphlets  for  distri- 
bution, and  the  Secretary  tells  us  that,  if  we  can  arrange  a  meet- 
ing and  tell  him  the  date  of  it,  speakers  will  be  sent  to  explain  the 
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principles  of  co-operative  trading,  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  system.  Having  persuaded  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  our  neighbours  that  it  is  at  least  worth  consideration,  a  public 
meeting  is  arranged,  and  we  probably  decide  to  ask  for  the 
assistance  of  a  few  members  of  the  nearest  local  society.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  have  a  lively  meeting,  for  there  are  always  some 
persons,  even  in  the  smallest  village,  whom  the  store  will  seem 
to  injure,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  these  will  strongly  oppose  its 
formation.  But  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  if  there  is  a  majority  present  in  favour 
of  a  store,  we  shall  go  on.  We  shall  next  invite  the  villagers  and 
farmers  round  about  to  take  up  £1  shares,  and  if  fifty  do  so,  that 


A  Village  Store. 
will  be  sufficient  encouragement,  and  we  shall  then  ask  these  share- 
holders to  elect  a  Committee  and  Secretary.  Some  small  societies 
have  a  Treasurer  also  ;  others  prefer  to  entrust  all  the  money 
to  the  Secretary.  When  suitable  premises  cannot  be  obtained 
immediately,  some  member  will  frequently  ofier  his  own  house 
to  store  the  goods,  and  the  services  of  his  wife  to  attend  the 
customers.  Before  any  real  business  can  be  done,  we  must 
draw  up  our  rules  and  have  our  Society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act.  Among  those  rules  we 
shall  certainly  have  one  setting  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
surplus  to  form  an  "  Educational  Fund,"  and  we  shall  elect 
another  Committee  to  spend  this  money  for  us  in  the  way  we 
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desire.  Wo  fee;!  that  wi-  shall  ilo  wotulcrful  tilings  with  this 
fund  when  our  litth;  Society  gets  on  to  its  feet,  and  has  any 
money  to  give  to  the  Conimittee.  Indeed,  no  Soeiety,  lurgi'  or 
small,  can  ever  be  said  to  be  progressing  on  the  right  lines  unless 
some  of  its  surpluses  are  spent  on  the  education  and  elevation 
of  its  members,  and  on  zealous  endeavours  to  bring  in  more 
people,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  who  most  need  the  benefits 
of  Co-operation. 

When  our  Educational  Committee  have  had  their  fund 
handed  over  to  them  we  must  get  them  to  work.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  do  great  things  at  first,  but  as  our  Society  grows  and 
prospers  we  shall  expect  to  have  a  reading-room,  a  room  for  the 
Women's  Guild,  and  a  library,  and  later  a  little  hall  of  our  own 
in  which  our  business  meetings  can  be  held,  and  lectures,  concerts, 
and  tea  parties  arranged,  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least  in 
importance,  classes  for  junior  co-operators,  and,  if  possible, 
classes  for  adults,  and  meetings  for  young  people. 

Soon,  too,  we  shall  start  a  Penny  Bank  for  the  children,  and 
perhaps  a  Clothing  Club  and  Coal  Club  for  members,  and  shall 
subscribe  to  a  Co-operative    Convalescent   Home  or  fund,  &c. 

Think  of  the  diSerence  such  a  Store  will  make  in  our  village. 
The  farmers  will  sell  us  their  produce  and  save  themselves 
much  time  and  worry  ;  we  shall  all  get  good  food,  pure  and 
fresh,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  what  we  pay  over  cost 
price  will  be  given  back  to  us.  Our  Educational  Fund  will 
provide  us  with  the  means  of  social  intercourse,  and  will  keep  us 
in  close  touch  with  each  other  and  the  world  outside  our  village. 

SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  VIII. 

The  word  "  store  "  is  an  American  word.  Following  Rochdale,  people  in 
other  towns  estabUshed  stores.  In  1851,  130  societies  were  in  existence, 
mainly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Glasgow  district  of  Scotland. 

The  method  of  estabhshing  a  society  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Propaganda  among  neighbours. 

(2)  Get  pamphlets,  &c.,  from  the  Co-operative  Union. 

(3)  Arrange  a  PubHc  Meeting. 

(4)  Invite  shareholders,  to  the  number  of  50  at  least,  to  take  shares 

of  value  of  £1. 

(5)  Appoint  Committee  and  Officials. 

(6)  Register  the  Society. 

(7)  Arrange  work  for  Educational  Committee  and  Women's  Guild. 

(8)  Organise  Classes  for  Juniors  and  Adults,  and  Circles  for  Young 

People. 

(9)  Be  loyal  to  the  Society. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Town  Stores. 


MANY  large  and  prosperous  town  Societies  have  begun 
their  career  in  quite  as  humble  a  way  as  any  village 
Store.  Preston  Society,  for  instance,  started  business 
with  a  membership  of  sixteen  persons,  in  a  little,  out-of-the-way 
corner    shop.        Like    the    Rochdale    weavers,    the    members 

sold  provisions  to  each 
other  after  work  hours, 
and  their  wives  baked 
the  bread  and  helped 
to  mind  the  shop. 
They  were  very  en- 
thusiastic, and  were 
determined  to  be  both 
seen  and  heard.  Out- 
door meetings  were  fre- 
quently held,  on  which 
occasions  a  handbell  had 
a  prominent  part  in 
the  programme.  But 
the  most  modest  be- 
ginning was  made  by  the  present 
Rugby  Society,  which  was  regis- 
tered on  the  17th  of  December, 
1862,  and  whose  first  Store  was  a 
cupboard  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Eagle  Assembly 
Room.     The  nursery  rhyme  informs  us  that — 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone, 
But  when  she  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  got  none. 


Handbell  Ringer 
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Instead  of  which  we  find  that  at  Rugby 

Young  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  uupboarti 

To  buy  her  children  some  bread, 
When  she  got  there,  enough  and  to  spare 

She  found,  so  the  children  were  fed. 

From  that  wonderful  cupboard  goods  amounting  in  value  to 
£19  10s.  were  taken  during  the  first  week,  so  there  was  nothing  bare 
about  that  !  For  throe  months  the  members  stuck  to  their  cuj)- 
board  ;  then  they  found  it  had  got  so  full  that  the  doors  would 
not  shut,  so  they  removed  their  stock  to  a  shop  in  North  Street. 
Here   all   went    well    for    nearly    three    years  ;     then    for   some 

reason  the  members  lost 
confidence  and  trade  de- 
clined, and  the  Com- 
mittee had  a  harassing 
time.  Had  not  these  good 
men  and  true  generously 
subscribed  £5  each  at 
one  period  to  keep 
the  business  going  it 
must  have  collapsed. 
They  had  their  reward 
in  bringing  their  little 
nursling  through  its 
troubles  and  seeing  it 
grow  into  a  large  and  im- 
portant Society.  Let  us 
hope  their  early  services 
met  with  due  apprecia- 
tion in  the  esteem  and 
The  Wonderful  Cupboard.  gratitude  of  the  comrades 

for  whom  they  had  worked. 

But  these  things  happened  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  times  have  changed  since  then.  The  sum  of  £150  at  least 
has  been  estimated  as  being  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  a 
town  Store,  so  we  shall  require  as  many  £1  shareholders,  or  the 
share  capital  of  each  one  must  be  increased.  We  must  also  have 
a  prospect  of  a  trade  of  from  £40  to  £50  per  week,  and  it  is  well  to 
canvass    different    neighbourhoods,    and    find    out    in    which 
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district  the  inhabitants  are  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
Co-operation,  and  begin  operations  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
the  least  opposition  to  the  movement. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  vital  difference  between 
the  general  principles  of  beginning  and  managing  town 
and  country  Stores,  but  they  usually  develop  very  differ- 
ently. Some  town  Societies,  when  success  is  assured,  glory 
in  erecting  splendid  central  buildings,  but  in  many  places  the 
expense  is  apt  to  cripple  the  Society's  power  for  usefulness  in 
other  directions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Co-opera- 
tion is  chiefly  intended  to  assist  the  working  classes  and  the  really 
foor  people  of  our  towns,  and  when  there  are  private  traders' 
shops  close  at  hand  to  supply  their  needs  these  people  will  not — ^in 
many  cases  they  cannot— go  out  of  their  own  neighbourhood 
to  shop  at  a  great  central  store.  We  must  not  limit  our  opera- 
tions entirely  to  back  streets,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  plan, 
both  for  successful  trading  in  large  towns  and  for  placing  Co- 
operation within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
citizens,  is  to  be  contented  with  good,  substantial,  but  un- 
pretentious buildings,  and  to  plant  these  in  every  available  district, 
so  forming  a  network  throughout  the  town.  When  this  is 
done,  when  within  the  Stores  we  find  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
order,  courtesy  from  the  assistants  (which  should  be  given  im- 
partially to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  enters  the  shop) 
and  when  we  know  we  can  buy  good,  pure  food  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  other  articles  made  under  good  conditions  of 
labour,  surely  we  have  every  inducement  to  be  loyal  and  to 
recommend  the  Stores  to  our  friends  and  acquaintances. 

A  great  feature  of  a  modern  Co-operative  Society  is  its  Build- 
ing Department.  Those  of  you  who  live  in  large  towns  have 
heard  your  parents  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  renting  houses  at 
reasonable  rents,  and  of  the  dreadful  overcrowding  there  is  in 
the  poorer  districts.  To  meet  this  terrible  hardship  upon  its 
working-class  members,  many  successful  Societies  have  them- 
selves bought  land  and  built  houses,  or  lent  their  members  money 
at  a  reasonable  interest  to  enable  them  to  build  or  buy,  thus 
realising  another  aim  of  the  old  pioneers,  who  said  they  would, 
when  able,  "  build,  purchase,  or  erect  a  number  of  houses,  in 
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which  those  members  desiriiiii;  to  assist  each  other  in  improving 
their  domestic  and  social  condition  miglit  reside." 

Indeed,  it  would  take  volumes  to  tell  you  of  the  many 
different  directions  in  which  even  those  Stores  which  do  not 
claim  to  be  productive  Societies  are  endeavouring  to  assist  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  their  members.  Many  of  these 
schemes  belong  properly  to  the  educational  work  of  the  move- 
ment, of  which  I  shall  tell  you  in  another  chapter. 

But  I  wish  you  most  particularly  to  note,  and  never  by 
any  means  forget,  that  trade  is  the  foundation  of  all.       Some 
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people  are  apt  to  forget  tbis,  and  to  fancy  we  could  do  all  that 
we  are  doing,  and  much  more,  in  the  way  of  education,  without 
supporting  our  shops  and  giving  them  our  undivided  custom. 
Members  must  buy  their  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  and  lard  at  their 
own  shops  if  they  are  sorry  for  poverty-stricken  Ireland,  and 
wish  to  see  its  new  industries  prosper.  They  may  read  with 
horror  of  sweating  dens,  but  they  must  also  support  their  own  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  where  different  articles  of  food,  clothing 
and  furniture  are  produced  under  the  best  conditions  of  labour. 
They  may  be  proud  of  their  estates  and  depots  abroad,  believing 
this  foreign  trade  makes  for  international  peace  and  fraternity. 
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but  they  must  also  buy  the  tea,  sugar,  dried  fruit,  rice,  fancy 
goods,  tallow,  leather,  &c.,  which  their  own  ships  bring  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  warehouses,  and  thence  to  our  retail  stores. 
Vain  is  the  cry  for  more  production  and  more  work  for  the 
workers,  unless  each  individual  member  makes  full  use  of  the 
distributive  store.  Without  the  retail  trade  there  can  be  no 
higher  ideals,  no  educational  progress — in  a  word,  no  co-operative 
movement. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  children  grasp  the  importance 
of  this  loyalty,  as  shown  by  the  following  little  incident.       One 


Here  is  your  Stone,  Mother." 


busy  cleaning-day  a  little  girl  of  five  was  sent  out  to  buy  a  half- 
penny rubbing  stone.  Her  mother  fully  expected  the  child 
would  run  to  the  nearest  corner  shop  for  it,  and  grew  very  im- 
patient when  she  did  not  return  immediately.  At  last  she 
appeared,  hot  and  breathless,  but  triumphant.  "  Here  is  your 
stone,  mother,"  she  panted,  "  and  here  is  your  check."  "  0, 
child  !  "  cried  the  mother,  half  vexed  and  half  ashamed,  "  have 
you  been  all  the  way  to  the   store  for  that  little  thing  ?     You 
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knew  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  see  how  hot  you  have  made  yourself." 
"0!  never  mind,  mother,"  said  the  child,  who  really  was  very 
hot,  "  I'll  soon  get  cool  again." 

That  little  girl  had  learnt  something  that  will  help  to  make 
her  a  good  Co-operator  in  later  years.  She  recognised  that, 
when  one  is  a  member  of  a  Society,  that  is  the  proper  place  to  buy 
everything  for  the  household,  even  a  halfpenny  rubbing-stone, 
even  if  the  errand-goer  does  get  "  hot  "  over  it.  And  she  had 
learnt,  too,  that  all  members  must  do  their  part  by  being  loyal 
if  their  Society  is  really  to  succeed.  So  you  see  even  children  can 
help  in  this  way. 

SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  IX. 

Town  Stores  need  more  capital  than  village  Stores,  and  may  require 
£150  as  the  smallest  amount  of  capital  to  begin.  The  possibility  of  the 
poorer  people  purchasing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  Building  Depart- 
ment is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  town  Store. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Go-operative  Production. 

AS  I  write  that  word  "  production  "  I  begin  to  wonder  if 
I  liave  begun  "  Our  Story  "  at  the  wrong  end,  or  if  I 
have  peeped  (as  I  fancy  we  all  do  sometimes)  at  the 
last  chapter  first,  just  to  see  if  the  tale  is  going  to  finish 
happily.  For,  as  you  know,  production  is  the  beginning 
of  things,  whilst  distribution,  or  sharing-out,  is  the  last  process 
save  one,  which  is  use,  or  consumption.  But  then,  this  is  not 
a  made-up  story,  to  be  fashioned  as  its  author  thinks  fit.  It 
is  a  true  history  ;  and  the  events  must  therefore  be  related  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place. 

I  want  you  to  understand  very  clearly,  before  we  go  any 
further,  the  meaning  of  production  (so  far  as  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand this  great  mystery),  for  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world.  Without  new  production  there  would  quickly  be  an 
end  to  all  life  on  the  earth.  In  all  animals  and  plants  there  is  a 
germ  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  capable  of  producing 
other  lives,  and  so  on  and  on  through  the  ages.  And  everything 
that  is  produced — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — comes  from 
the  land.  Every  little  child  should  be  taught  this  as  soon  as 
it  is  able  to  understand  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  house 
you  live  in.  The  bricks  were  made  from  clay  prepared  in  the 
brickfield.  The  stone  facings — whether  of  limestone  or  free- 
stone— were  found  in  quarries,  as  were  the  slates  that  form  the 
roof.  The  floors,  the  doors,  and  the  cupboards  are  of  wood,  which 
was  once  trees  growing  in  the  forests.  The  fire  grates,  &c.,  are 
made  of  iron  taken  from  mines  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  materials  used  in  building  and  ornamenting 
your  house  are  composite,  that  is,  they  have  been  manufac- 
tured from  various  ingredients  mixed  together  ;  but  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  so-and-so  is  made  of,  you  will  find 
that  each  part  of  the  finished  article  c^n  be  traced  back  to  th? 
kud. 
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It  is  very  useful,  und  u  (Iclijflitful  study,  too,  for  boys  iiiid 
girls  to  find  out  how  things  arc  made,  and  of  what  they  arc 
composed.  Let  nie  tell  you  this  again,  so  that  you  may 
not  forget  it :  Everything  we  have  or  use  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
warmth,  or  pleasure  is  produced  from  the  land. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  that  (,'o-operators  should  acquire 
as  much  land  as  possible,  and  produce  their  own  supplies  of  goods. 
Till  we  become  landowners  on  a  large  scale,  w^e  shall  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  good  work  of  which  we  dream,  nor  be 
able  to  help  each  other  to  create  a  happy,  healthy  nation.  Fain 
would  I  inspire  you  with  the  strong  desire  to  grow  ujj  brave, 
unselfish  men  and  women. 

But  we  must  get  back  to  the  early  days  of  "  Our  Story." 
Co-operation,  as  we  know  it  now,  certainly  began  with  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods  already  produced.     But  long,  long 

years  ago,   before  many  of 


the  Rochdale  Pioneers  were 
born,  there  were  establi- 
shed from  time  to  time 
(but  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple) co-operative 
societies  which  we  may  call 
productive  undertakings. 

The  earliest  known  was 
that  tailor's  shop  in  Bir- 
mingham, which  was  opened 
in  1777.  The  workmen 
were  productive  workers 
because  they  cut  up  and  converted  cloth  into  coats,  waist- 
coats, and  trousers.  But  the  cloth  itself  must  have  been  pro- 
cured from  some  private  firm  of  manufacturers,  who  spun  and 
wove  the  wool,  after  its  being  specially  prepared.  Probably  the 
wool-combers  bought  it  from  the  farmers,  who  reared  the  sheep 
upon  whose  backs  that  wool  once  grew.  Who,  then,  were  the 
real  producers  ?  Surely  it  was  the  sheep  who  lived  on  the 
grass  in  the  fields  or  on  the  mountain  sides.  And  I  do  think 
these  poor  defenceless  creatures  should  be  treated  more  kindly 
than  they  often  are,  for  we  owe  so  much  of  our  comfort  to  the 
wool  with  which  they  provide  us.  No  other  kind  of  clothing 
can  be  compared  with  woollen  goods.  Wool  is  light,  warm,  and 
cosy,  and  the  best  protection  against  either  fire,  rain,  or  cold. 
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At  Hull  there  was  a  Corn  Mill  in  1795.  Later,  many  other 
little  experiments  in  the  way  of  co-operative  production  were 
tried  ;  but  they  did  not  come  to  much,  because  of  the  lack  of 
capital,  experience,  and  good  management. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  or  two  very  small  and  rather  curious 
early  attempts  made  to  form  co-operative  prodiictive  societies. 

Failsworth,  near  Manchester,  seems  in  the  early  days  to  have 
had  many  inhabitants  who  had  a  hankering  after  an  agricultural 
life.  About  1838  a  few  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  instead  of  playing  cricket  or  football  (or  whatever  games 
were  popular  in  those  days),  met  together  when  their  day's  work 


The  Boys  Bought  Cows  and  Pigs. 


was  done  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  going  in  for  co-operative 
market- gardening.  Their  idea  was  to  rent  a  plot  of  land,  dig 
it  up  themselves,  collect  manure,  buy  seeds  with  their  pocket 
money  (little  enough,  poor  laddies,  that  would  be  !),  plant  and 
take  up  the  potatoes  and  whatever  else  they  could  grow,  and 
sell  the  produce  to  their  neighbours.  They  had  got  right  to  the 
root  of  co-operative  production,  and  one  feels  sorry  they  did 
not  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  boyish  scheme.  But,  alas  ! 
their  pockets  were  as  light  as  their  hopes.  The  subscription,  it 
was  settled,  should  be  one  penny  per  week,  but  even  this  proved 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  pockets  of  the  poorer  lads.    Some  got 
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behind  with  their  subscriptions  before  there  was  sufficient  cash 
in  hand  to  buy  the  seeds,  and  that  U})set  the  others  who  had 
managed  to  muster  their  weekly  pence.  So  this  ])rais('\vorthy 
attempt  to  form  a  "  Garden  Association  ""  fell  through  for  want 
of  capital. 

The  death  of  a  cow  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  another 
attempt  to  form  an  Agricultural  Society  in  Failsworth.  It  was 
the  smallest  Society  on  record,  the  number  of  members  enrolled 


A  Co-operative  Factory. 


being  but  seven  all  told,  but  their  ideas  were  lofty,  if  a  little 
self-centred.  They  called  themselves  the  "  Self-Help  Co-opera- 
tive Society."  They  drew  up  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
enterprise,  and  rented  a  farm  of  about  nine  acres.  They  bought 
two  cows,  half-a-dozen  pigs,  reared  several  families  of  ducks, 
and  bred  a  number  of  rabbits.  They  planted  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  besides  wheat,  oats, 
and  vetches.  But  the  work  was  new  to  these  brave,  energetic 
self-helpers.      They   had    the    will,   but   lacked   knowledge    of 
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fanning,  and  the  physical  strength  to  enable  them  to  endure 
hardships.  The  men  and  women  who  have  always  lived  in  the 
country,  like  their  fathers  before  them,  who  have  breathed  pure 
air,  and  let  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  harden  and  keep  them  fresh, 
are  the  people  who  are  strongest  and  healthiest,  and  who 
can  both  endure  and  enjoy  outdoor  life  and  work. 

Still,  the  plucky  little  Society  might  have  grown  strong  and 
prospered  but  for  the  loss  of  the  cow.  Perhaps  she  did  not  like 
this  collective  ownership;     perhaps  she  had  too  many  milkers, 
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and  perhaps  those  were  not  very  skilful ;  or  it  may  be  that  she 
and  her  mate  were  not  properly  fed.  Anyhow,  she  sickened  and 
died,  and  as  she  was  one  of  their  chief  means  of  profit  and  they 
had  no  money  to  replace  her,  the  death  put  an  end  to  the  Society. 

Later,  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  co-operative  production 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  infancy  of  modern  Co-operation,  although  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  included  in  their  objects  the  employment  of  their 
members,  it  was  not  found  possible  for  Distributive  Societies, 
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except  in  one  or  two  places,  to  carry  out  this  prograiniue  ;  there- 
fore the  formation  of  independent  societies  specially  for  pro- 
duction was  encouraged. 

Many  Productive  Societies  now  in  existence,  including  some  of 
the  most  prosperous,  owe  their  origin  to  the  impulse  given  by 
Distributive  Societies.  The  examjjle  thus  set,  and  the  success 
which  followed  the  efforts  made,  encouraged  others  to  commence, 
and  we  have  now  a  large  number  of  Productive  Societies  pur- 
suing their  various  objects,  and  carrying  on  their  business  with 
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considerable  success.  In  these  Societies  the  workers  help  to 
provide  the  capital,  and  share  in  the  management  and  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  growth  of  co-operative  distribution  also  brought  the 
great  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  into  existence.  At  first 
these  Societies  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  venture  into  the 
field  of  co-operative  production  ;  but  when  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Distributive  Societies  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies,  they  had  to  consider  how  this  capital  could 
best  be  utilised.     They  could  have  sent  it  back  to  the  Distri- 
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butive  Societies,  to  be  used  by  them  as  they  thought  fit,  or  they 
could  have  used  it  in  financing  other  productive  undertakings. 
But  here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Wholesale  Societies  to  pro- 
duce goods  for  their  members,  and  through  them  for  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  Distributive  Societies.  This  idea  grew  in 
favour  as  time  went  on,  with  the  result  that  a  new  system  of 
co-operative  production  sprang  up,  which  has  since  developed 
with  marvellous  rapidity. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  X. 

Production  is  the  making  of  things.  Land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth, 
hence  Co-operators  should  acquire  land. 

Many  Productive  Societies  have  grown  out  of  Distributive  Societies. 
Some  are  independent ;  others,  like  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies, 
are  formed  by  the  federation  of  local  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Three  Capital  Letters. 


YOU  will  remember  how  sadly  hampered  our  Rochdale 
Pioneers  were,  as  were  many  other  young  Societies  in  their 
early  years,  for  lack  of  ready  money.  No  manufacturers 
or  wholesale  dealers  would  allow  them  to  have  goods  on  credit. 
One  has  heard  stories — even  tliirty  years  later-^of  printers  re- 
fusing to  print  balance  sheets  unless  paid  in  hard  cash  before- 
hand, and  of  lawyers  declining  Co-operative  Societies'  cheques 
for  services  rendered.  We  smile  at  these  things  now,  and  say^ 
as  the  French  phrase  has  it,  "  We  have  changed  all  this."  It 
was  a  great  hardship  at  the  time  ;  nevertheless,  this  no-credit 
system  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  stout  walls  of 
Co-operation  have  been  built.  You  see,  the  management  com- 
mittees, being  unable  to  get  credit,  could  not  possibly  give  any 
to  the  customers,  and  so  the  good  habit  of  paying  ready-money 
became  a  fixed  principle,  and  those  modern  Societies  which  have 
steadily  adhered  to  the  old  rule  have  prospered  best.  But  in 
the  early  days  the  committees  could  only  buy  in  very  small 
quantities,  and,  therefore,  in  selling  again,  they  were  obliged 
to  charge  a  higher  price  than  the  shopkeepers,  who  had  plenty 
of  credit,  and  did  not  pay  the  wholesale  dealers  till  their  stock 
has  been  disposed  of  again  by  retail  selling.  It  is  much  less 
trouble,  of  course,to  deal  with  large  quantities  than  with  small  ones. 
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That  is  why  the  greater  the  amount  of  trade,  the  less,  compara- 
tively speaking,  are  the  working  expenses.  You  know  if  I  buy 
four  buns  I  get  them  for  threepence,  but  if  a  little  hungry  boy 
had  a  penny  given  to  him  and  went  to  the  Store  to  spend  it,  he 
could  only  buy  one  bun,  whereas  if  he  had  another  halfpenny  in 
his  pocket  he  could  get  two. 

You  will  have  heard  it  said  that  poor  people  pay  the  highest 
price  for  their  food  in  proportion  to  its  value.  Because  they 
have  so  little  money  to  spend  at  a  time  they  have  to  buy  in 
halfpennyworths  and  pennyworths,  and  the  shopkeepers  on 
their  side  are  obliged  to  charge  more  for  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  in  weighing  and  making  up  small  parcels,  or,  as  we  say, 
for  working  expenses. 

When  the  Co-operative  Societies  became  more  prosperous, 
and  had  more  ready  money  at  their  command,  of  course  they 
could  buy  in  larger  quantities,  and,  therefore,  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  at  first.  But  now  they  found  other  difficulties 
facing  them.  Private  tradespeople,  instead  of  laughing  at  the 
"  Co-opers,"  as  they  did  in  the  beginning,  began  to  be  frightened 
and  jealous  of  their  success,  and  tried  in  all  the  ways  they  could 
think  of  to  put  down  Co-operation.  One  way  was  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  manufacturers  who  sold  their  goods  to  Co-operative 
Stores  ;  and  as  the  Societies  were  still  weak  in  numbers,  and 
not  organised  as  they  are  now,  and  as  the  private  traders  were 
so  much  richer  and  stronger,  the  manufacturers  had  to  give 
way,  and  tell  their  travellers  not  to  call  for  orders  at  the  Stores. 
So  either  the  co-operative  managers  could  not  get  all  they  wanted 
for  their  customers,  or  they  had  to  pay  higher  prices,  and  so 
lost  trade.  Then  there  was  another  difficulty  ;  when  the  buyers 
went  into  the  wholesale  markets  they  had  to  compete  against 
each  other,  and  that  raised  prices,  and  was  a  very  wasteful  thing 
to  do.  And,  besides  this,  these  buyers  were  often  quite  inex- 
perienced men,  who  did  not  understand  the  qualities  of  the 
various  commodities,  or  where  best  to  procure  them. 

These  difficulties  were  well  known  to  Co-operators,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  little  experiments  were  tried  in 
the  way  of  establishing  agencies  or  wholesale  houses  ;  and  groups 
of  intelligent  men  met  together  wherever  Stores  had  been  formed, 
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to  discuss   ways  ami   iiicans  uf  gcttiiijj;  Socictios  to  federate 
that  is,  to  band  thciuselves  togetlior     into  a  WlioK'salc  Society, 
just  as   individual    members   had   united   in    a    retail   society, 
for  mutual  benefit. 

One  place  where  many  discussions  took  place  was  a  farm- 
house in  a  rather  desolate-looking  district  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Oldham.     This  farmhouse  was  called  "  Jumbo  Farm." 


Jumbo  Farm. 


A  staunch  Co-operator  lived  there,  whose  name  was  George 
Booth.  He  had  frequently  to  attend  Shudehill  Market,  in 
Manchester,  and  when  he  saw  the  buyers  for  the  Co-operative 
Societies  round  about  all  bidding  against  each  other,  and  so 
putting  up  prices,  he  thought  how  stupid  it  was,  when  they 
might  all  be  working  together.  So  he  put  on  his  thinking  cap, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  call  at  the  King  Street  Store 
in  Oldham,  and  buy  a  splendid  piece  of  beef,  a  cheese,  and 
other  things  to  make  a  real  good  dinner,  which  he  took  home 
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in  his  conveyance.  Then  he  invited  a  few  good  Co-operators 
whom  he  knew  to  dine  with  him  the  following  Sunday,  to  talk 
over  an  idea  he  had  in  his  mind. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  woman  co-operator,  who  had  a 
large  family,  who  said  that  her  children  had  eaten  her  into  a 
house  of  her  own.  Well,  these  co-operators  did  their  best  to 
eat  themselves  into  a  big  warehouse,  for  they  found  the  farmer's 
beef  and  cheese  so  good,  as  well  as  his  notions,  that  they  went 
again  and  again  to  eat,  and  talk,  and  plan. 

No  doubt  they  helped  forward  the  new  movement  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  started,  but  really  the  honour  of  being 
the  founder  of  our  English  Wholesale  Society  belongs  to  Mr. 


A  Talk  after  a  Sunday  Dinner. 

Abraham  Greenwood,  of  Rochdale.  The  Pioneers'  Society  had 
had  a  wholesale  department  in  connection  with  its  own  store 
for  some  time,  which  had  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  societies  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  it  had  also  co-operated  with 
another  Wholesale  Agency  in  London.  But  it  was  felt  that 
united  action  was  needed,  and  finally  the  feeling  and  the  action 
grew  into  what  was  at  first  known  as  the  "  North  of  England 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 

You  were  amused  when  I  told  you  that  the  Rochdale  Store 
was  started  by  a  twopenny  subscription.  What  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that  our  famous  C.W.S.,  that  we  are  all  so  proud 
of,  with  all  its  grand  buildings,  its  estates  abroad,  its  ships. 
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productive  works,  farms,  and  convalescent  home,  was  first  set 
going  by  a  contribution-  not  a  subscription  from  week  to  week 
-of  one  farthing  per  member  from  each  of  the  Societies  which 
agreed  to  become  shareholders  in  the  proposed  new  central  agency 
and  wholesale  depot  ?  The  benefits  were  thus  foretold  by  Mr. 
Greenwood,  the  founder,  who  showed  :-  - 

1st. — That  Stores  would  be  able  to  purchase  better  and 
more  cheaply,  by  reaching  the  best  markets. 

2nd. — That  small  Stores  would  at. once  be  placed  in  as  good  a 
position  for  selling  goods  of  the  same  quality  as  cheaply  as  any 
first-rate  shopkeeper. 

3rd. — That  as  all  the  Stores  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
markets,  dividends  would  be  more  equal ;  and  in  the  same  way 
(the  working  expenses  being  reduced)  the  dividend — ^that  is  the 
saving — ^would  be  greater. 

4th. — That  large  Stores  could  carry  on  their  business  with 
less  capital,  because  they  need  only  take  what  they  required  for 
present  use  from  the  wholesale  depot  instead  of  having  to  lay 
in  large  stocks. 

5th. — That  Stores  could  get  the  services  of  a  really  good 
buyer,  and  so  save  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  expense, 
since  one  experienced  man  could  purchase  as  easily  for  150  Stores 
as  for  one  ;  and  there  would  not  be  so  much  waste  and  blundering 
by  amateur  buyers,  who  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or 
how  to  get  what  they  wanted. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1863,  the  English  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  was  registered,  and  on  the  llth  of  March, 
1864,  the  Society  began  business.  That  was  less  than  fifty  years 
ago,  but  what  wonderful  things  have  been  done  through  its 
agency  during  that  time  ! 

Societies  can  now  procure  almost  all  the  goods  they  require 
from  their  own  Wholesale  Society,  and  year  by  year  its  trade 
increases.  For  a  time  it  also  owned  ships  in  which  its  own  goods 
were  carried  to  and  from  England  and  the  Continent. 

In  1873  the  Society  began  to  manufacture,  the  first  C.W.S. 
factories  being  at  Leicester  (for  boots  and  shoes)  and  at  Crumpsall 
(for  biscuits,  cakes,  and  sweets). 

Since  then  numerous  other  factories  have  been  added,  and 
Co-operators  are  to-day  manufacturing  for  themselves  many 
kinds    of    articles,    the    number    and    varieties    of    which    are 
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incrciising  yearly.  As  we  travel  up  and  down  England  we  may 
see  these  factories  in  various  places,  and,  as  we  look  at  thoni, 
feel  glad  to  think  that  they  belong  iiot  to  one  or  two  people,  but 
to  all  the  Societies  that  are  members  of  the  C.W.S.  We  are 
glad,  too,  to  feel  that  in  these  factories  the  comfort  of  the  workers 
is  considered,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them  at  least  in 
some  of  the  ways  Owen  suggested  to  manufacturers  long  ago. 
Thus,  again,  by  purchasing  from  a  Co-operative  Society  goods  of 
co-operative  manufacture  we  are  helping  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

Co-operators  in  Scotland  very  quickly  followed  the  example 
set  by  English  co-operators.  The  S. C.W.S.  commenced  business 
in  September,  1868,  in  rented  premises  in  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 
It  started  in  a  small  and  cautious  way,  the  ca})ital  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  only  amounting  to  £1,795,  and  the  net  sales  for 
the  same  period  only  reaching  the  sum  of  £9,697.  Fifty-three 
years  later  what  do  we  find  ?  There  are  now  large  establishments 
in  Glasgow,  numerous  Branches  and  Works  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  depots  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  In  addition,  the 
Luton  Cocoa  Works,  the  Cofiee  Warehouse  in  London,  and  the 
Tea  Estates  in  Ceylon  are  owned  jointly  by  the  two  Wholesale 
Societies.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  how  heartily  the  two  great 
federations  have  worked  side  by  side,  joining  forces  wherever 
desirable  for  mutual  benefit. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  like  the  English,  began  with 
distribution,  but  quickly  went  on  to  production,  its  record  being 
one  of  almost  unbroken  success.  I  can  but  speak  of  one — the 
greatest — of  its  enterprises,  the  estate  at  Shieldhall,  a  veritable 
hive  of  industry.  Here  over  5,000  workers  are  employed  in  the 
various  factories  and  workshops.  For  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience a  large  hall  has  been  erected,  containing  dining-rooms 
which  will  seat  1,500  persons.  The  meals  are  served  at  a  cost 
which  simply  covers  the  expense  of  the  food  and  service.  In 
connection  with  these  rooms  are  two  large  halls,  which  can 
be  used  by  the  employees  as  recreation  rooms,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  other  means  of  entertainment  being  provided. 
Visitors  to  Shieldhall  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  the  numerous  factories  and  de- 
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partments   are  equipped  and  eoiidueted,  and  all  testify  to  the 
bright,  smiling  faces  and  contented  looks  of  the  workers. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  two  great  Wholesale  Societies, 
for  both  the  English  and  Scottish  Societies  are  ours  in  the  sense  of 
brotherhood,  and  we  are  prouder  still  of  the  productive  side  of  their 
work.     By  means  of  these  tw^o  great  federations  of  societies  and 
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The  Scottish  C.VV.S.  Ce^tkal  Premises,  CJlasgow. 


the  capital  they  command,  the  workers  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  being  raised  year  by  year  to  greater  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

In  these  great  industrial  enterprises  Robert  Owen's  experi- 
ments at  New  Lanark  have  been  further  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting.  Good  wages,  reasonable  hours  of  labour,  and  a  healthy 
working  environment  have  brightened  the  lives  of  very  many 
men,  women,  and  children.  Indirectly,  too,  these  co-operative 
industries  have  forced  private  manufacturers  to  provide  better 
conditions  of  work  for  those  in  their  employ,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  sweating  dens,  so  raising  the  standard  of  life  through- 
out the  country. 
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In  short,  our  two  Wholesales,  together  with  our  numerous 
other  productive  Societies,  are  a  grand  object  lesson  to  the  world 
of  the  superiority  of  co-operation  over  competition. 


The  C.W.S.  Works  at  Cbumpsall. 


SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  XI. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies — known  as  the  C.W.S.  and  the 
S. C.W.S. — in  England  and  Scotland  arose  mainly  because  of  an  attempt  to 
prevent  Store  buyers  buying  from  private  merchants.  The  English  C.W.S. 
was  founded  by  Abraham  Greenwood,  of  Rochdale,  first  in  connection  with 
the  Pioneers'  Society,  and  then  as  an  extended  and  nearly  independent 
Society  known  as  the  North  of  England  Wholesale  Society. 

George  Booth,  of  Jumbo  Farm,  near  Oldham,  is  famous  because  of  a 
meeting  he  organised  in  a  farmhouse  to  discuss  the  question  of  wholesale 
trading.  He  afterwards  became  Butter  Buyer  for  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  in  Tipperary,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

The  Scottish  C.W.S.  was  estabhshed  in  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow,  and  near 
that  city  its  famous  productive  centre,  Shieldhall,  is  established. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"Each   For  All,  and  All   For  Each." 

THIS  motto  sums  up  in  one  little  sentence  the  best  side 
of  our  movement.  In  this  concluding  chapter  I  want 
to  make  clear  to  you  the  principal  benefits  which  we 
receive  and  give  to  each  other  by  joining  hands  in  co-operation. 
These  benefits  may  be  classed  as  being  of  three  kinds,  relating  to 
body,  mind,   and  soul. 

The  first  I  shall  call  well-being  or  comfort.  This  I  will  show 
by  a  simple  illustration  : — • 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  neighbours.  Their  husbands 
work  side  by  side  and  receive  the  same  wages,  and  each  gives 
his  wife  £1  per  week  for  housekeeping  purposes.  Mrs.  Smith 
has  three  children,  Mrs.  Jones  has  only  one.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  a  Co-operative  Society,  Mrs.  Jones  deals  chiefly 
with  the  corner  shop  nearest  her  home.  Both  pay  the  same 
price,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  goods  they  buy,  but  Mrs.  Smith  is 
convinced  that  co-operative  butter,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  are  superior 
in  quality  to  those  bought  by  her  friend  and  neighbour.  In 
addition,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  she  has  returned  to  her  in 
the  shape  of  dividend  the  saving  that  has  been  made  upon  her 
purchases,  except  the  portion  required  for  working  expenses  and 
other  purposes.  This  little  sum  (probably  not  less  than  £1), 
comes  in  nicely  for  the  children's  boots  and  other  oddments,  or 
it  can  be  left  standing  to  her  credit  in  her  book.  Interest  will 
then  be  added  to  it,  and  it  proves  a  nice  little  investment  for 
future  use.  Mrs.  Jones  has  nothing  given  back  ;  more  probably, 
as  she  is  allowed  credit,  she  gets  into  debt,  and  finds  the  balance 
always  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  book. 

The  following  true  story  shows  the  advantage  of  co-operative 
dealing.  Mrs.  Barnes  is  a  hard-working,  careful  woman,  but 
somehow  she  had  let  herself  get  on  the  books  of  a  grocer  with 
with  whom  she  dealt,  and  whether,  being  a  poor  scholar,  she  was 
quite  honestly  treated,  I  cannot  say,  but  she  declared  that 
though  she  lived  more  frugally  every  week,  and  bought  nothing 
but  bare  necessities,  her  bill  mounted  up  week  by  week  till  the 
amount  owing  reached  the  sum  of  £11,  Then  a  good  neighbour 
advised  her  to  join  the  Store,  kindly  advancing  a  sovereign  with 
which  she  entered  and  bought  her  first  week's  purchases.     A  few 
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years  later  she  joyfully  showed  her  pass-book  to  her  friend. 
"  See,"  she  said,  "  I  have  paid  off  the  £111  owed  to  the  grocer 
and  have  nearly  as  much  here  to  my  credit,  and  it's  all  your 
doing.     I'll  see  I  never  get  in  debt  again,  if  I  can  anyhow  help  it." 

Then  again,  through  their  Building  Departments,  co-operators 
are  often  able  to  live  in  good,  healthy  houses,  in  a  cheerful 
locality,  otherwise  an  impossible  luxury.  So,  to  sum  up,  they 
have  greater  spending-power,  more  encouragement  to  keep  out 
of  debt  and  save  money,  purer  food,  and  better  houses.  These 
things  all  conduce  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  body. 


The  Co-operative  Re.\ding-room  at  Rochdale. 


The  second  benefit  we  give  and  receive  is  education. 

When  men  and  women  get  above  what  is  called  "  the  poverty 
line,"  and  are  fairly  comfortable,  they  begin  to  feel  themselves  of 
some  importance  in  the  world,  and  with  this  increase  of  self- 
respect  comes  the  desire  to  become  better  educated,  and  Co- 
operation helps  them,  especially  if  their  Society  is  a  progressive 
one,  which  spends  some  of  its  money  on  education.  These  men 
and  women  soon  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  shops  of  which 
they  are  joint  owners.     They  want  to  know  about  the  manage- 
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iiKMit,  and  to  h;ivo  their  sav  in  it,  so  tlu'V  go  to  the  iiii-ct  iiigs,  am! 
listen  and  ask  questions.  The  men  attend  tlie  Keading-roonis 
and  Libraries,  where  they  can  talk  to  other  members  who  are 
better  informed  than  themselves,  and  read  interesting  and  useful 
books.  The  women  go  to  the  Women's  Guild,  where  they  discuss 
co-operative  customs,  and  are  instructed  in  both  domestic  ami 
social  subjects.  Both  men  and  women  are  i)ersuaded  to  read  the 
Co-operative  Neivs,  the  Scottish  Co-operator,  the  MUhjate  Mont  hi  i/, 
and  the  Wheatsheaf  or  their  local  Record,  and  to  buy  copies  of 
Oar  Circle  for  their  children.     There  are  lectures,  concerts,  aiuL 
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The  Co-operative  Library  at  Rochdale. 

in  many  societies,  winter  classes  for  grown-up  people,  as  well  as 
for  children.  Having  shown  their  interest  in  their  society,  they 
may  be  sent  as  delegates  to  Conferences,  and  even  to  the  great 
annual  Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  Here,  again,  they 
have  opportunities  of  improvement.  After  a  time  they  may  be 
elected  on  the  Management,  Educational,  or  Women's  Guild 
Committee,  and  little  by  little  they  become  thoughtful,  intelligent 
citizens,  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  of  their  parish  or  town 
council,  and  in  everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  theii- 
village  or  town,  and  their  country. 
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Our  Story. 


The  organisation  we  call  the  Co-operative  Union,  formed  by 
Societies  which  join  together  for  mutual  help,  is  like  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  from  which  big  branches  and  little  twigs  spread  in  all 
directions.  The  Union  is  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  progressive 
work  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  movement  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  whether  educational,  legal,  or  charitable. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Manchester,  and  from  here  its  work 
spreads  all  over  the  land.  It  controls  and  supervises  the  great 
annual   Congress,  and  also  the  Sections  and  Districts  in  which 


Printing  the  "  Co-operative  News." 

the  Societies  are  grouped,  for  the  purposes  of  Conferences,  &c. 
There  are  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  dealing  with  different 
parts  of  its  co-operative  work. 

Then  we  have  the  Educational  Committees'  Associations, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting education  in  the  Section  they  represent ;  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  hundreds  of  "  little  twigs,"  the  Educational  Com- 
mittees of  the  local  Societies.  So  we  find  that  in  Co-operation 
we  have  wide  scope  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body. 


"  Each  for  All,  and  All  for  Each." 
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But  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  that  Co-operation  teaches 
the  divine  lesson  of  brotherhood.  "  Ye  are  all  members  one 
of  another  "  might  have  been  written  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. Nothing  that  has  to  do  with  the  Store  is  "  mine,"  or 
"  yours,"  or  "  theirs."  Everything  is  "  ours  " — shops,  halls, 
estates,  and  ships — we  own  them  all  collectively,  as  one  big 
family.  No  one  need  feel  lonely  who  is  a  Co-operator  ;  anyone 
who  is  inclined  to  be  friendly   can  find  friends  and  comrades 


The  Tiniest  Child. 

without  trouble.  We  are  all  interested  in  each  other's  concerns, 
and  in  what  we  buy  from  each  other.  The  least  purchase  made  by 
the  tiniest  child  who  holds  up  a  little  hand  to  the  counter,  is  of 
importance  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  in  no  other  shops  are  the  rights 
of  the  little  ones  so  carefully  guarded.  These  represent  other 
members,  whose  custom  is  needed  by  us,  as  ovx  custom  is  needed 
by  them. 

We  are   glad,   not   envious,   when   other   members   become 
prosperous  ;    hence  members  of  Co-operative  Societies  learn  to 
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Our  Story 


think  of  the  needs  of  their  fellow-members,  and  this  fosters  the 
S])irit  of  brotherhood.  We  are  sorry  when  misfortune  befalls 
others,  and  are  wishful  to  help  them  in  their  trouble,  rather 
than  lose  their  membership.  The  more  we  learn  to  think  of 
others  and  their  interests,  the  less  shall  we  be  absorbed  in  our 
own,  and  in  time  "  me  "  and  "  mine  "'  will  become  merged  in 
"  us  "  and  "  our.  " 

Thus  "  Our  Story  "  runs  on  and  on,  becoming  a  brighter  and 
happier  one  month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  as  it  tells  of  the 
triumph  of  peace  over  strife,  of  the  defeat  of  selfishness,  and  of 
the  coming  reign  of  brotherhood. 

The  real  unseen  and  all  we  see, 

Is  pregnant  with  that  happier  time 
When  o'er  the  earth,  and  ev'ry  sea, 

"  Owrs  "  shall  supplant  the  "Mine'"  and  "Thine."" 

Adown  the  corridors  of  Time, 

Strong  voices,  mighty  as  the  sea, 
And  sweet  as  any  Christmas  chime, 

Proclaim  the  coming  Jubilee.  — Robert  Stuart. 

SUMMARY  OF  Chapter  XII. 

The  meaning  of  the  motto  "  Each  for  All,  and  All  for  Each"  is  self- 
denial,  which  results  in  self-improveii^ent.  Libraries,  Reading-rooms, 
Building  Societies,  Penny  Banks,  all  help.  Co-operative  Literature  :  The 
Co-operative  News,  Scottish  Co-operator,  Millgate  Monthly,  Wheatsheaf,&c. — 
all  foster  the  co-operative  spirit. 

The  Co-operative  Union  is  the  organisation  at  the  head  of  the  educational, 
legal,  and  charitable  work  of  the  Societies.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Man- 
chester. It  is  controlled  by  a  Central  Board,  which  is  divided  into  Sectional 
Boards,  with  Committees  and  Sub-Committees  deahng  with  various  parts 
of  the  work. 

There  are  Annual  Congresses  and  Sectional  and  District  Conferences, 
all  helping  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  movement. 


1'^  \CH  FOR  All,  and  All  for  Each. 
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